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MIDDLE WESTERN PIONEER DEMOCRACY’ 


In time of war, when all that this nation has stood for, all 
the things in which it passionately believes, are at stake, we 
have met to dedicate this beautiful home for history. 

There is a fitness in the occasion. It is for historic ideals 
that we are fighting. If this nation is one for which we should 
pour out our savings, postpone our differences, go hungry, 
and even give up life itself, it is not because it is a rich, exten- 
sive, well-fed, and populous nation; it is because from its early 
days America has pressed onward toward a goal of its own; 
because it has followed an ideal, the ideal of a democracy 
developing under conditions unlike those of any other age or 
country. 

We are fighting not for an Old World ideal, not for an 
abstraction, not for a philosophical revolution. Broad and 
generous as are our sympathies, widely scattered in origin as 
are our people, keenly as we feel the call of kinship, the thrill 
of sympathy with the stricken nations across the Atlantic, we 
are fighting for the historic ideals of the United States, for 
the continued existence of the type of society in which we 
believe because we have proved it good, for the things which 
drew European exiles to our shores and which inspired the 
hopes of the pioneers. 

We are at war that the history of the United States, rich 
with the record of high human purposes and of faith in the 
destiny of the common man under freedom, filled with the 
promises of a better world, may not become the lost and tragic 
story of a futile dream. Yes, it is an American ideal and an 
American example for which we fight; but in that ideal and 
example lies medicine for the healing of the nations. It is 
the best we have to give to Europe, and it is a matter of vital 

1 Address delivered at the dedication of the Minnesota Historical 
Society building, St. Paul, May 11, 1918. 
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import that we shall safeguard and preserve our power to 
serve the world, and not be overwhelmed in the flood of impe- 
rialistic force that wills the death of democracy and would 
send the freeman under the yoke. Essential as are our con- 
tributions of wealth, the work of our scientists, the toil of our 
farmers and our workmen in factory and shipyard, priceless 
as is the stream of young American manhood which we pour 
forth to stop the flood which flows like moulten lava across 
the green fields and peaceful hamlets of Europe toward the 
sea and turns to ashes and death all that it covers, these con- 
tributions have their deeper meaning in the American spirit; 
they are born of the love of democracy. 

Long ago in prophetic words Walt Whitman voiced the 
meaning of our present sacrifices: 


Sail, sail thy best, ship of Democracy, 

Of value is thy freight, ’tis not the Present only, 

The Past is also stored in thee, 

Thou holdest not the venture of thyself alone, not of the Western 
continent alone, 

Earth’s résumé entire floats on thy keel, O ship, is steadied by 
thy spars, 

With thee Time voyages in trust, the antecedent nations sink or 
swim with thee, 

With all their ancient struggles, martyrs, heroes, epics, wars, 
thou bear’st the other continents, 

Theirs, theirs as much as thine, the destination-port triumphant. 


Shortly before the Civil War, a great German, exiled from 
his native land for his love of freedom, came from his new 
home among the pioneers of the Middle West to set forth in 
Faneuil Hall, the “cradle of liberty,” in Boston, his vision of 
the young America that was forming in the West, “the last 
depository of the hopes of all true friends of humanity.” 
Speaking of the contrast between the migrations to the Mis- 
sissippi Valley and those of the Old World in other centuries, 
he said: 
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It is now not a barbarous multitude pouncing upon old and 
decrepit empires ; not a violent concussion of tribes accompanied 
by all the horrors of general destruction ; but we see the vigorous 
elements of all nations . . . peaceably congregating and min- 
gling together on virgin soil . . . led together by the irresistible 
attraction of free and broad principles ; undertaking to commence 
a new era in the history of the world, without first destroying 
the results of the progress of past periods ; undertaking to found 
a new cosmopolitan nation without marching over the dead bodies 
of slain millions. 


If Carl Schurz had lived to see the outcome of that Ger- 
many from which he was sent as an exile, in the days when 
Prussian bayonets dispersed the legislatures and stamped out 
the beginnings of democratic rule in his former country, could 
he have better pictured the contrasts between the Prussian and 
the American spirit? He went on to say: 


Thus was founded the great colony of free humanity, which 
has not old England alone, but the world, for its mother-country. 
. And in the colony of free humanity, whose mother-country 
is the world, they establish the Republic of equal rights, where 
the title of manhood is the title to citizenship. My friends, if I 
had a thousand tongues, and a voice strong as the thunder of 
heaven, they would not be sufficient to impress upon your minds 
forcibly enough the greatness of this idea, the overshadowing 
glory of this result. This was the dream of the truest friends 
of man from the beginning; for this the noblest blood of martyrs 
has been shed; for this has mankind waded through seas of 
blood and tears. There it is now; there it stands, the noble fabric 
in all the splendor of reality. 


It is in a solemn and inspiring time, therefore, that we meet 
to dedicate this building, and the occasion is fitting to the 
time. We may now see, as never before, the deeper signifi- 
cance, the larger meaning of these pioneers, whose plain lives 
and homely annals are glorified as a part of the story of the 
building of a better system of social justice under freedom, a 
broader, and as we fervently hope, a more enduring founda- 
tion for the welfare and progress under liberty of the com- 
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mon man, an example of federation, of peaceful adjustments 
by compromise and concession under the system of self-gov- 
ernment, in which sections replace nations over a union as 
large as Europe, party discussions take the place of warring 
countries, and the Pax Americana furnishes an example for a 
better world. 

As our forefathers, the pioneers, gathered in their neigh- 
borhood to raise the log cabin, and sanctified it by the name 
of home, the dwelling place of pioneer ideals, so we meet to 
celebrate the raising of this home, this shrine of Minnesota’s 
historic life. It symbolizes the conviction that the past and 
the future of this people are tied together; that this historical 
society is the keeper of the records of a noteworthy movement 
in the progress of mankind; that these records are not un- 
meaning and antiquarian, but even in their details are worthy 
of preservation for their revelation of the beginnings of so- 
ciety in the midst of a nation caught by the vision of a better 
future for the world. 

Harriet Martineau, the English traveller, who portrayed the 
America of the thirties exclaimed: 


I regard the American people as a great embryo poet, now 
moody, now wild, but bringing out results of absolute good sense ; 
restless and wayward in action, but with deep peace at his heart ; 
exulting that he has caught the true aspect of things past and 
the depth of futurity which lies before him, wherein to create 
something so magnificent as the world has scarcely begun to 
dream of. There is the strongest hope of a nation that is capable 
of being possessed with an idea. 


And she appealed to the American people to “cherish their 
high democratic hope, their faith in man. The older they 
grow the more they must reverence the dreams of their 
youth.” 

The dreams of their youth! Here they shall be preserved, 
together with the achievements as well as the aspirations of 
the men who made the state, the men who built on their foun- 
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dations, the men with large vision and power of action, the 
lesser men in the mass, the leaders who served the state and 
nation with devotion to the cause, the men who failed to see 
the larger vision and worked impatiently with narrow or sel- 
fish or class ends as well as those who worked with patience 
and sympathy and mutual concession, with readiness to make 
adjustments and to subordinate their immediate interests to 
the larger good and the immediate safety of the nation. 

In the archives of such an old institution as that of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, whose treasures run to the 
beginnings of Puritan colonization, the student cannot fail to 
find the evidence that a state historical society is a Book of 
Judgment wherein is made up the record of a people and its 
leaders; and so as time unfolds shall be the collections of this 
society, the depository of the material that shall preserve the 
memory of this people. Each section of this widely extended 
and varied nation has its own peculiar past, its special form 
of society, its traits and its leaders. It were a pity if any 
section left its annals solely to the collectors of a remote re- 
gion, and it were a pity if its collections were not transformed 
into printed documents and monographic studies which can go 
to the libraries of all parts of the union and thus enable the 
student to see the nation as a whole in its past as well as in 
its present. 

This society finds its special field of activity in a great state 
of the Middle West, so new, as history reckons time, that its 
annals are still predominantly those of the pioneers, but so 
rapidly growing that already the era of the pioneers is one that 
is a part of the history of the past, capable of being handled 
objectively, seen in a perspective that is not possible to the 
observer of present conditions. 

Because of these facts I have taken as the special theme of 
this address “Middle Western Pioneer Democracy,” which I 
would sketch in some of its outstanding aspects in the large, 
and chiefly in the generation before the Civil War, for it was 
from the pioneers of that period that the later colonizers to 
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the newer parts of the Mississippi Valley derived many of 
their traits and drew a large proportion of their ranks. 


The North Central states as a whole occupy a region com- 
parable to all of Central Europe. Of these states, a large 
part of the Old Northwest, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 
and Wisconsin, and their sisters beyond the Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, Iowa, and Minnesota were still, in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, the home of an essentially pioneer society. 
Within the lifetime of many living men, Wisconsin was called 
the “Far West,” and Minnesota was a land of the Indian and 
the fur-trader, a wilderness of forest and prairie beyond the 
“edge of cultivation.” That portion of this great region which 
was still in the pioneering period of settlement by 1850 was 
alone about as extensive as the old thirteen states, or Germany 
and Austria-Hungary combined. The region was a huge geo- 
graphic mould for a new society, modeled by nature on the 
scale of the Great Lakes, the Ohio Valley, the upper Missis- 
sippi and the Missouri. Simple and majestic in its vast out- 
lines it was graven into a variety that in its details also had a 
largeness of design. From the Great Lakes extended the 
massive glacial sheet which covered that mighty basin and 
laid down treasures of soil. Vast forests of pine shrouded its 
upper zone, breaking into hardwood and oak openings as they 
neared the ocean-like expanses of the prairies. Forests again 
along the Ohio Valley, and beyond lay the levels of the Great 
Plains. Within the earth were unexploited treasures of coal 
and lead and iron in such form and quantity as were to revolu- 
tionize the industrial processes of the world. But nature’s 
revelations are progressive, and it was rather the marvelous 
adaptation of the soil to the raising of corn and wheat that 
drew the first pioneers to this land of promise and made a 
new era of colonization. In the unity with variety of this 
pioneer empire and in its broad levels we have a promise of 
its society. 
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First had come the children of the interior of the South, 
and with ax and rifle in hand had cut their clearings in the 
forest, raised their log cabins, fought the Indians, and by 1830 
had pushed their way to the very edge of the prairies along 
the Ohio and Missouri valleys, leaving unoccupied most of 
the basin of the Great Lakes. 

These slashers of the forest, these self-sufficing pioneers, 
raising the corn and livestock for their own need, living scat- 
tered and apart, had at first small interest in town life or in 
markets. They were individualists, to whom government was 
a necessary evil, to be held to its narrowest bounds in order 
that the pioneer might do his work with the minimum of 
restraint. They were passionately devoted to the ideal ot 
equality, but it was an ideal which assumed that under free 
conditions in the midst of unlimited resources, the homogene- 
ous society of the pioneers must result in equality. What 
they objected to was arbitrary obstacles, artificial limitations 
upon the freedom of each member of this frontier folk to 
work out his own career without fear or favor. What they 
instinctively opposed was the crystallization of differences, the 
monopolization of opportunity and the fixing of that monopoly 
by government or by social customs. The road must be open. 
The game must be played according to the rules. There must 
be no artificial stifling of equality of opportunity, no closed 
doors to the able, no stopping the game before it was played 
to the end. More than that, there was an unformulated, per- 
haps, but very real feeling, that mere success in the game, by 
which the abler men were able to achieve preéminence, gave 
to the successful ones no right to look down upon their neigh- 
bors, no vested title to assert superiority as a matter of pride 
and to the diminution of the equal right and dignity of the 
less successful. 

If this democracy of southern pioneers, this Jacksonian 
democracy, was, as its socialist critics have called it, in reality 
a democracy of “expectant capitalists,” it was not one which 
expected or acknowledged on the part of the successful ones 
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the right to harden their triumphs into the rule of a privileged 
class. In short, if it is indeed true that the backwoods democ- 
racy was based upon equality of opportunity it is also true 
that it resented the conception that opportunity under com- 
petition should result in hopeless inequality or rule of class. 
Ever a new clearing must be possible. And because the 
wilderness seemed so unending, the menace to the enjoyment 
of this ideal seemed rather to be feared from government, 
within or without, than from the operations of internal evolu- 
tion. 

From the first, it became evident that these men had means 
of supplementing their individual activity by informal com- 
binations. One of the things that impressed all early trav- 
elers in the United States was the capacity for extralegal, 
voluntary association. This was natural enough. In all 
America we can study the process by which in a new land 
social customs form and crystallize into law. We can even 
see how the personal leader becomes the governmental official. 
This power of the pioneers to join together for a common end 
without the intervention of governmental institutions was one 
of their marked characteristics. The logrolling, the house 
raising, the husking bee, the apple paring, the camp meeting, 
and the association of squatters whereby they protected them- 
selves against the speculators in securing title to their clearings 
on the public domain, are a few of the indications of this 
attitude. It is well to emphasize this American trait, because 
in a modified way it has come to be one of the most character- 
istic and important features of the United StateS~of today. 
America does through informal association and understand- 
ings on the part of the people many of the things which in the 
Old World are and can be done only by governmental inter- 
vention and compulsion. 

The actions of these associations had an authority akin to 
that of law. They were usually not so much evidences of a 
disrespect for law and order as the only means by which real 


law and order were possible in a region where settlement and 
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society had gone in advance of the institutions and instru- 
mentalities of organized society. 

Because of these elements of individualistic competition and 
the power of spontaneous association, the backwoodsmen were 
responsive to leadership. They knew that under the free 
opportunities of his life the abler man would reveal himself 
and show them the way. By free choice and not by compul- 
sion, by spontaneous impulse, and not by the domination of a 
caste, they rallied around a cause, they supported an issue. 
They yielded to the principle of government by agreement, 
and they hated the doctrine of autocracy even before it gained 
a name. They looked forward to the extension of their 
American principles to the Old World and their keenest ap- 
prehensions came from the possibility of the extension of the 
Old World’s system of arbitrary rule, its class wars and rival- 
ries and interventions to the destruction of the free states and 
democratic institutions which they were building in the forests 
of America. They were of a stock which sought new trails 
and were ready to follow where the trail led, innovators in 
society as well as finders of new lands. 

If we add to these aspects of early backwoods democracy, 
its spiritual qualities, we shall more easily understand them. 
These men were emotional. As they wrested their clearings 
from the woods and from the savages who surrounded them, 
as they expanded these clearings and saw the beginnings of 
commonwealths where only little communities had been, and 
as they saw these commonwealths touch hands with each other 
along the great course of the Mississippi River, they became 
enthusiastically optimistic and confident of the continued ex- 
pansion of this democracy. They had faith in themselves and 
their destiny. And that optimistic faith was responsible both 
for their confidence in their own ability to rule and for the 
passion for expansion. They looked to the future. “Others 
appeal to history: an American appeals to prophecy; and with 
Malthus in one hand and a map of the back country in the 
other, he boldly defies us to a comparison with America as she 
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is to be,” said a London periodical in 1821. Just because, 
perhaps, of the usual isolation of their lives, when they came 
together in associations whether of the camp meeting or of the 
political gathering, they felt the influence of a common emo- 
tion and enthusiasm. Mr. Bryce has aptly said that the 
Southern upland folk have a “high religious voltage.” 
Whether Scotch-Irish Presbyterian, Baptist, or Methodist, 
these people saturated their religion and their politics with 
feeling. Both the stump and the pulpit were centers of energy, 
electric cells capable of starting widespreading fires. They 
felt both their religion and their democracy, and were ready 
to fight for them. 

This democracy was one that involved a real feeling of 
social comradeship among its widespread members. Justice 
Catron who came from Arkansas to the Supreme Court in 
the presidency of Jackson said: “The people of New Orleans 
and St. Louis are next neighbors—if we desire to know a 
man in any quarter of the union we inquire of our next neigh- 
bor who but the other day lived by him.” Exaggerated as this 
is, it nevertheless had a surprising measure of truth for the 
Middle West as well. For the Mississippi River was the great 
highway down which groups of pioneers like Abraham Lin- 
coln, on their rafts and flat boats, brought the little neighbor- 
hood surplus. After the steamboat came to the western waters 
the voyages up and down, by merchants and by farmers shift- 
ing their homes, brought people into contact with each other 
over wide areas. This enlarged neighborhood democracy was 
not determined by a reluctant admission that under the law 
one man was as good as another; it was based upon “good 
fellowship,” sympathy, and understanding. 

By 1830 the southern inundation ebbed and a different tide 
flowed in from the Northeast by way of the Erie Canal and 
steam navigation on the Great Lakes to occupy the zone un- 
reached by southern settlement. This new tide spread along 
the margins of the Great Lakes, found the oak openings and 
small prairie islands of southern Michigan and Wisconsin, 
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followed the fertile forested ribbons along the river courses 
far into the prairie lands, and by the end of the forties began 
to venture into the margin of the open prairie. 

In 1830 the Middle West contained a little over one and a 
half million people; in 1840, over three and a third million; 
in 1850, nearly five and a half million. Although in 1830 the 
North Atlantic states numbered between three and four times 
as many people as the Middle West, yet in those two decades 
the Middle West made an actual gain of several hundred 
thousand more than did the old section. Counties in the 
newer states rose from a few hundred to ten or fifteen thou- 
sand people in the space of less than five years. Suddenly, 
with astonishing rapidity and volume, a new people was form- 
ing with varied elements, ideals, and institutions drawn from 
all over this nation and from Europe. They were confronted 
with the problem of adjusting different stocks, varied social 
customs and habits, to their new home. 

In comparison with the Ohio Valley, the peculiarity of the 
occupation of the northern zone of the Middle West lay in 
the fact that the native element was predominantly from the 
older settlements of the Middle West itself and from New 
York and New England. But it was from the central and 
western counties of New York and from the western and 
northern parts of New England, the rural regions of declin- 
ing agricultural prosperity, that the bulk of this element came. 
That is, it was a migration of Yankees, in different degrees 
removed from the original Puritan stock, according as the 
original stock had been modified by settlement in (1) New 
England’s back country, (2) New York, or (3) the older 
Middle West itself. Each of these modified Puritan areas 
contributed its own characteristics. 

Thus the influence of the Middle West stretched into the 
Northeast and attracted a farming population already suffer- 
ing from western competition. The advantages of abundant, 
fertile, and cheap land, the richer agricultural returns, and 
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especially the opportunities for youth to rise in all the trades 
and professions gave strength to this competition. 

This Yankee stock carried with it a habit of the community 
life, in contrast with the individualistic democracy of the 
southern element. The colonizing land companies, the town, 
the school, the church, the feeling of local unity, furnished 
the evidences of this instinct for communities. This instinct 
was accompanied by the feeling for industrial development. 
It was accompanied by the creation of cities, the production 
of a surplus for market, the reaching out to connections with 
the trading centers of the East, the evolution of a more com- 
plex and at the same time a more integrated industrial society 
than that of the southern pioneer. 

But the Yankees did not carry with them the unmodified 
New England institutions and traits. They came from the 
people who were less satisfied with the old order than were 
their neighbors in the East. They were the young men with 
initiative, with discontent; and the New York element espe- 
cially was affected by the radicalism of Locofoco Democracy, 
which was in itself a protest against the established order. 

The winds of the prairies swept away almost at once a mass 
of old habits and prepossessions. Said one of these pioneers 
in a letter to friends in the East: 


If you value ease more than money or prosperity, don’t come. 
. Hands are too few for the work, houses for the inhabitants, 
and days for the day’s work to be done. . . . Next, if you can’t 
stand seeing your old New England ideas, ways of doing, and 
living and in fact, all of the good old Yankee fashions knocked 
out of shape and altered, or thrown by as unsuited to the climate, 
don’t be caught out here. But if you can bear grief with a smile, 
can put up with a scale of accommodations ranging from the soft 
side of a plank before the fire (and perhaps three in a bed at 
that) down through the middling and inferior grades; if you 
are never at a loss for ways to do the most unpracticable things 
without tools; if you can do all this and some more come on. 
It is a universal rule here to help one another, each one 
keeping an eye single to his own interest. 
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These pioneers knew that they were leaving many dear as- 
sociations of the old home, giving up many of the comforts 
of life, sacrificing things which those who remained thought 
too vital to civilization to be left. But they were not mere 
materialists ready to surrender all that life is worth for im- 
mediate gain. They were idealists themselves, sacrificing the 
ease of the immediate future for the welfare of their children, 
and convinced of the possibility of helping to bring about a 
better social order and a freer life. They were sociai idealists. 
But they based their ideals on trust in the common man and 
their readiness to make adjustments, not on the rule of a 
benevolent despot or a controlling class. 

The attraction of this new home reached also into the Old 
World and gave new hopes and new impulses to the people of 
Germany, of England, of Ireland, and of Scandinavia. Both 
economic influences and revolutionary discontent promoted 
German migration at this time; economic causes brought the 
larger volume, but the quest for liberty brought the leaders, 
many of whom were German political exiles. While the latter 
urged, with varying degrees of emphasis, that their own con- 
tribution should be preserved in their new surroundings, and 
a few visionaries even talked of a German state in the federal 
system, what was noteworthy was the adjustment of the im- 
migrants of the thirties and forties to middle western condi- 
tions, the response to the opportunity to create a new type of 
society in which all gave and all received and no element re- 
mained isolated. Society was plastic. In the midst of more 
or less antagonism between “bowie knife Southerners,” “cow- 
milking Yankee Puritans,” “beer-drinking Germans,” and 
“wild Irishmen,” a process of mutual education, a giving and 
taking, was at work. In the outcome, in spite of slowness of 
assimilation where different groups were compact and isolated 
from the others, and a certain persistence of inherited morale, 
there was the creation of a new type, which was neither the 
sum of all its elements nor a complete fusion in a melting pot. 
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The people of the Middle West were American pioneers, not 
outlying fragments of New England or Germany or Norway. 

The Germans were most strongly represented in the Mis- 
souri Valley, in St. Louis, in Illinois opposite that city, and in 
the lake shore counties of eastern Wisconsin north from Mil- 
waukee. In Cincinnati and Cleveland there were many Ger- 
mans, while in nearly half the counties of Ohio the German 
immigrants and the Pennsylvania Germans held nearly or 
quite a balance of political power. The Irish came primarily 
as workers on turnpikes, canals, and railroads, and tended to 
remain along such lines, or to gather in the growing cities. 
The Scandinavians, of whom the largest proportion were Nor- 
wegians, founded their colonies in northern Illinois and in 
southern Wisconsin about the Fox and the headwaters of the 
Rock River, whence in later years they spread into Iowa, 
Minnesota, and North Dakota. 

By 1850 about one-sixth of the people of the Middle West 
were of North-Atlantic birth, about one-eighth of southern 
birth, and a like fraction of foreign birth, of whom the Ger- 
mans were twice as numerous as the Irish, and the Scandi- 
navians only slightly more numerous than the Welsh and 
fewer than the Scotch. There were only a dozen Scandi- 
navians in Minnesota. The natives of the British Isles, to- 
gether with the natives of British North America in the Mid- 
dle West, numbered nearly as many as the natives of German 
lands. But in 1850 almost three-fifths of the population were 
natives of the Middle West itself, and over a third of the 
population lived in Ohio. The cities were especially a mix- 
ture of peoples. In the five larger cities of the section natives 
and foreigners were nearly balanced. In Chicago the Irish, 
Germans, and natives of the North Atlantic states about 
equalled each other. But in all the other cities, the Germans 
exceeded the Irish in varying proportions. There were nearly 


three to one in Milwaukee. 
It is not merely that the section was growing rapidly and 
was made up of various stocks with many different cultures, 
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sectional and European; what is more significant is that these 
elements did not remain as separate strata underneath an 
established ruling order, as was the case particularly in New 
England. All were accepted as intermingling components of 
a forming society, plastic and absorptive. This characteristic 
of the section as a “good mixer” became fixed before the 
large immigrations of the eighties. The foundations of the 
section were laid firmly in a period when the foreign elements 
were particularly free and eager to contribute to a new society 
and to receive an impress from the country which offered them 
a liberty denied abroad. Significant as is this fact, and influ- 
ential in the solution of America’s present problems, it is no 
more important than the fact that in the decade before the 
Civil War the southern element in the Middle West had also 
had nearly two generations of direct association with the 
northern, and had finally been engulfed in a tide of north- 
eastern and Old World settlers. 

In this society of pioneers men learned to drop their old 
national animosities. One of the immigrant guides of the 
fifties urged the newcomers to abandon their racial animosi- 
ties. “The American laughs at these steerage quarrels,” said 
the author. 

Thus the Middle West was teaching the lesson of national 
cross-fertilization instead of national enmities, the possibility 
of a newer and richer civilization attained, not by preserving 
unmodified or isolated the old component elements, but by 
breaking down the line fences, by merging the individual life 
in the common product—a new product, which held the prom- 
ise of world brotherhood. If the pioneers divided their 
allegiance between various parties, Whig, Democrat, Free 
Soil, or Republican, it does not follow that the western Whig 
was like the eastern Whig. There was an infiltration of a 
western quality into all of these. The western Whig sup- 
ported Harrison even more because he was a pioneer than 
because he was a Whig. He saw in him a legitimate successor 
of Andrew Jackson. The campaign of 1840 was a middle 
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western camp meeting on a huge scale. The log cabins, the 
cider, and the coonskins were the symbols of the triumph of 
middle western ideas, and were carried with misgivings by 
the merchants, the bankers, and the manufacturers of the East. 
In like fashion, the middle western wing of the Democratic 
party was as different from the southern wing, wherein lay its 
strength, as Douglas was from Calhoun. It had little in com- 
mon with the slaveholding classes of the South, even though 
it felt the kinship of the pioneer with the people of the 
southern upland stock from which so many westerners were 
descended. 

In the later forties and early fifties most of the middle 
western states made constitutions. The debates in their con- 
ventions and the results embodied in the constitutions them- 
selves tell the story of their political ideals. Of course, they 
based the franchise on the principle of manhood suffrage. 
But they also provided for an elective judiciary, for restric- 
tions on the borrowing power of the state lest it fall under 
the control of what they feared as the money power, and sev- 
eral of them either provided for the extinguishment of banks 
of issue or rigidly restrained them. Some of them exempted 
the homestead from forced sale for debt; married women’s 
legal rights were prominent topics in the debates of the con- 
ventions; and Wisconsin led off by permitting the alien to 
vote after a year’s residence. The newcomer was welcomed 
to the freedom and to the obligations of American citizenship. 

Although this pioneer society was preponderantly an agri- 
cultural society it was rapidly learning that agriculture alone 
was not sufficient for its life. It was developing manufac- 
tures, trade, mining, the professions, and was becoming con- 
scious that in a progressive modern state it was possible to 
pass from one industry to another and that all were bound by 
common ties. But it is significant that in the census of 1850, 
Ohio, out of a population of two millions, reported only a 
thousand servants, Iowa only ten in two hundred thousand, 
and Minnesota fifteen in its six thousand. 
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In the intellectual life of this new democracy there was 
already the promise of original contributions even in the midst 
of the engrossing toil and hard life of the pioneer. 

The country editor was a leader of his people, not a patent- 
insides recorder of social functions but a vigorous and inde- 
pendent thinker and writer. The subscribers to the newspaper 
published in the section were higher in proportion to popula- 
tion than in the state of New York and not greatly inferior to 
those of New England, although such eastern papers as the 
New York Tribune had an extensive circulation throughout 
the Middle West. The agricultural press presupposed in its 
articles and contributions a level of general intelligence and 
interest above that of the later farmers of the section, at least 
before the present day. 

Farmer boys walked behind the plow with book in hand 
and sometimes forgot to turn at the end of the furrow; boys 
like the young Howells, who “limped barefoot by his father’s 
side with his eyes on the cow and his mind on Cervantes and 
Shakespeare.” 

Periodicals flourished and faded like the prairie flowers. 
Some of Emerson’s best poems first appeared in one of these 
magazines, published in the Ohio Valley. But for the most 
part the literature of the region and the period was imitative 
or reflective of the common things in a not uncommon way. 
It was to its children that the Middle West had to look for an 
expression of its life and its ideals rather than to the busy 
pioneer who was breaking a prairie farm or building up a new 
community. Illiteracy was least among the Yankee pioneers 
and highest among the southern element. 

The influence of New England men was strong in the Yan- 
kee regions of the Middle West. Home missionaries and 
representatives of societies for the promotion of education in 
the West, both in the common schools and the denominational 
colleges, scattered themselves throughout the region and left a 
deep impress in all these states. The conception was firmly 
fixed in the thirties and forties that the West was the coming 
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power in the Union, that the fate of civilization was in its 
hands, and, therefore, rival sects and rival sections strove to 
influence it to their own types. But the Middle West shaped 
all these educational contributions according to its own needs 
and ideals. 

The state universities were for the most part the results 
of agitation and proposals of men of New England origin; 
but they became characteristic products of middle western 
society, with the community as a whole rather than wealthy 
benefactors supporting them and, in the end, determining their 
directions in accord with popular ideals. They reached down 
more deeply into the ranks of the common people than did the 
New England or middle state colleges; they laid more em- 
phasis upon the obviously useful and became coeducational at 
an early date. 

Challenging the vast spaces of the West, struck by the 
rapidity with which a new society was unfolding under their 
gaze, it is not strange that the pioneers dealt in the superlative 
and saw their destiny with optimistic eyes. The meadow lot 
of the small intervale had become the prairie stretching far- 
ther than their gaze could reach. 

All was motion and change. A restlessness was universal. 
Men moved, in their single lives, from Vermont to New York, 
from New York to Ohio, from Ohio to Wisconsin, from Wis- 
consin to California, and then longed for the Hawaiian 
Islands. When the bark started from their fence rails, they 
felt the call to change. They were conscious of the mobility 
of their society and gloried in it. They broke with the past 
and thought to create something finer, more fitting for human- 
ity, more beneficial for the average man than the world had 
ever seen. 

“With the Past we have literally nothing to do,” said B. 
Gratz Brown in a Missouri Fourth of July oration in 1850, 
“save to dream of it. Its lessons are lost and its tongue is 
silent. We are ourselves at the head and front of all political 
experience. Precedents have lost their virtue and all their 
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authority is gone. . . . Experience . . . can profit us 
only to guard from antequated delusions.” 

“The yoke of opinion,” wrote Channing to a western friend, 
speaking of New England, “is a heavy one, often crushing 
individuality of judgment and action,” and he added that the 
habits, rules, and criticisms under which he had grown up had 
not left him the freedom and courage which are needed in the 
style of address best suited to the western people. Channing 
no doubt unduly stressed the freedom of the West in this 
respect. The frontier had its own conventions and prejudices, 
and New England was breaking its own cake of custom and 
proclaiming a new liberty at the very time he wrote. But 
there was truth in the eastern thought of the West as a land 
of intellectual toleration, one which questioned the old order 
of things and made innovation its very creed. 

The West laid emphasis upon the practical and demanded 
that ideals should be put to work for useful ends; ideals were 
tested by their direct contributions to the betterment of the 
average man, rather than by the production of the man of 
exceptional genius and distinction. 

For, in fine, this was the goal of the Middle West: the wel- 
fare of the average man; not only the man of the South or of 
the East, the Yankee or the Irishman or the German, but all 
men in one common fellowship. This was the hope of their 
youth, of that youth when Abraham Lincoln rose from rail- 
splitter to country lawyer, from Illinois legislator to congress- 
man, and from congressman to president. 


His was no lonely mountain peak of mind, 
Thrusting to thin air o’er our cloudy bars, 

A sea mark now, now lost in vapor blind; 

Broad prairie rather, genial, level lined, 

Fruitful and friendly for all human kind, 

Yet also nigh to heaven and loved of loftiest stars 
Nothing of Europe here, 

Or, then, of Europe fronting mornward still, 

Ere any names of serf and peer 
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Could Nature’s equal scheme deface 
And thwart her genial will; 


New birth of our new soil, the first American. 

It is not strange that in all this flux and freedom and nov- 
elty and vast spaces, the pioneers did not sufficiently consider 
the need of disciplined devotion to the government which they 
themselves created and operated. But the name of Lincoln 
and the response of the pioneers to the duties of the Civil War, 
to the sacrifices and the restraints on freedom which it en- 
tailed under his presidency, reminds us that they knew how to 
take part in a common cause, even while they knew that war’s 
conditions were destructive of many of the things for which 
they worked. 

There are two kinds of governmental discipline: that which 
proceeds from free choice in the conviction that restraint of 
individual or class interests is necessary for the common good, 
and that which is imposed by a dominant class upon a sub- 
jected and helpless people. The latter is Prussian discipline, 
the discipline of a harsh, machine-like, logical organization, 
based on the rule of a military autocracy. It assumes that if 
you do not crush your opponent first, he will crush you. It is 
the discipline of a nation ruled by its general staff, assuming 
war as the normal condition of peoples, and attempting with 
remorseless logic to extend its operations to the destruction of 
freedom everywhere. It can only be met by the discipline of 
a people who use their own government for worthy ends, who 
preserve individuality and mobility in society and respect the 
rights of others, who follow the dictates of humanity and fair 
play, the principles of give and take. The Prussian discipline 
is the discipline of Thor, the war god, against the discipline of 
the white Christ. 

Pioneer democracy has had to learn lessons by experience: 
the lesson that government on principles of free democracy 
can accomplish many things which the men of the middle of 
the nineteenth century did not realize as even possible. They 
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have had to sacrifice something of their passion for individual 
unrestraint; they have had to learn that the specially trained 
man, the man fitted for his calling by education and experi- 
ence, whether in the field of science or of industry, has a place 
in government; that the rule of the people is effective and 
enduring only as it incorporates the trained specialist into the 
organization of that government, whether as umpire between 
contending interests or as the efficient instrument in the hands 
of democracy. Organized democracy after the era of free 
land has learned not only that popular government to be suc- 
cessful must be legitimately the choice of the whole people, 
not only that the offices of that government must be open to 
all, but that in the fierce struggle of nations in the field of 
economic competition and in the field of war the salvation and 
perpetuity of the Republic depend upon recognition of the fact 
that the specialization of the organs of the government, the 
choice of the fit and the capable for office, is quite as impor- 
tant as the extension of popular control. When we lost our 
free lands and our isolation from the Old World, we lost our 
immunity from the results of mistakes, of waste, of ineffi- 
ciency, and of inexperience in our government. 

But in the present day we are also learning another lesson 
which was better known to the pioneers than to their imme- 
diate successors. We are learning that the distinction arising 
from devotion to the interests of the commonwealth is a 
higher distinction than mere success in economic competition. 
America is now awarding laurels to the men who sacrifice 
their triumphs in the rivalry of business in order to give their 
service to the cause of a liberty-loving nation, their wealth and 
their genius to the success of her ideals. That craving for 
distinction which once drew men to pile up wealth and exhibit 
power over the industrial processes of the nation, is now find- 
ing a new outlet in the craving for distinction that comes from 
service to the Union, in satisfaction in the use of great talent 
for the good of the Republic. 
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And all over the nation in voluntary organizations for aid 
to the government is being shown the pioneer -principle of 
association that was expressed in the pioneers’ “raising.” It 
is shown in the Red Cross, the Y. M. C. A., the Knights of 
Columbus, the councils and boards of science, commerce, labor, 
agriculture; and in all the countless other types, from the 
association of women, who in their kitchens carry out the 
recommendations of the food director and revive the plain 
living of the pioneer, to the Boy Scouts, who are laying the 
foundations for a self-disciplined and virile generation worthy 
to follow the trail of the backwoodsmen. It is an inspiring 
prophesy of the revival of the old pioneer conception of the 
obligations and opportunities of neighborliness broadening to 
a national and even to an international scope, a promise of 
what that wise and lamented philosopher, Josiah Royce, called 
“the beloved community.” In the spirit of the pioneer’s house 
raising lies the salvation of the Republic. 

This, then, is the heritage of pioneer experience—a pas- 
sionate belief that a democracy was possible which should leave 
the individual a part to play in free society and not make him 
a cog in a machine operated from above; which trusted in the 
common man, in his tolerance, his ability to adjust differences 
with good humor and to work out an American type from the 
contributions of all nations, a type for which he would fight 
against those who challenged it in arms, and for which in time 
of war he would make sacrifices, even the temporary sacrifice of 
his individual freedom, lest that freedom be lost forever. 


FREDERICK J. TURNER 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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EXERCISES AT THE DEDICATION OF THE 
MINNESOTA HISTORICAL BUILDING 


The arrangements for the dedication of the building erected 
by the state of Minnesota for the use of the Minnesota His- 
torical Society were initiated at a meeting of the council of 
the society on December 10, 1917, by the appointment of a 
special committee on dedication. This committee was com- 
posed of Messrs. Charles P. Noyes, chairman, Everett H. 
Bailey, Solon J. Buck, Frederic A. Fogg, and Frederick G. 
Ingersoll, who, as members of the executive committee for the 
triennium 1915-18, had had charge of the society’s interests 
in connection with the erection of the building. Since the 
Mississippi Valley Historical Association was to hold its annual 
meeting in St. Paul on May 9, 10, and 11, 1918, the com- 
mittee decided to arrange for the dedication exercises to be 
held on Saturday, May 11, in conjunction with that meeting. 
The date selected was peculiarly appropriate as it was the six- 
tieth anniversary of the admission of the state of Minnesota 
to the Union. 

The pioneer associations, hereditary patriotic societies, and 
leading educational institutions of Minnesota and all the prom- 
inent historical societies of the country were invited to be rep- 
resented by delegates at the dedication; and special invitations 
were sent to a number of citizens and relatives of citizens who 
had played a prominent part in the history of the state or had 
rendered special services to the society. The presence of many 
such delegates and specially invited people together with 
that of the members of the Mississippi Valley Historical As- 
sociation resulted in a notable gathering of distinguished men 
and women. 

The sessions of the Mississippi Valley Historical Associa- 
tion, most of which were held in the Historical Building, 
closed with a luncheon on Saturday noon; and the first ses- 
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sion of the dedicatory exercises began at three o’clock in the 
reading room, the tables having been removed and a platform 
erected at the east end. This room was selected because it is 
the largest in the building, but it was filled to overflowing in 
a very few minutes after the doors were opened. The ses- 
sion was presided over by Mr. Charles P. Noyes, president of 
the society from 1915 to 1918 and chairman of the building 
and dedication committees. He opened the program with the 
following remarks: 


The date for this celebration of the opening of our new 
building seems to have been happily chosen, as it is the sixtieth 
anniversary of Minnesota’s admission to the Union as a state, and 
it coincides with the meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association, whose members are our guests. It is a pleasure to 
have them with us today, and also to have many state and local 
historical societies, the Minnesota Territorial Pioneers, and other 
societies and institutions represented by delegates. 

The Minnesota Historical Society was organized in 1849, under 
territorial charter, and for many years has looked forward to 
having a building of its own. A fund was gradually accumulated 
for the purchase of such a building, in the event of the society 
having to build for itself. This, however, was not a large sum, 
and it would have been many years before the society itself could 
have built a proper home. When the present Capitol was built, 
rooms were provided for the society in the basement and these 
served our purpose for some years. In 1913 the legislature, 
recognizing the need, made a very generous provision, an appro- 
priation of five hundred thousand dollars, for the building, the 
society agreeing to pay seventy-five thousand dollars for the pur- 
chase of a site and for furnishing the building. The site first 
selected by the board of control, and approved by the society, was 
purchased from this fund at a cost of thirty-five thousand dollars. 
The title was acquired by the state, and the state still owns the 
property. Before plans for the building had been perfected, it 
was recognized by the board of control and the society that a 
mistake had been made in the selection of the first site, and the 
legislature was asked to, and did, amend the bill, so as to provide 
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for the erection of a building upon a site to be selected by the 
society. We chose the site upon which this building stands and 
paid for it out of our fund above referred to. The amount avail- 
able for furnishing and equipping the building was thereby 
materially reduced; but in view of the fact that, at the request 
of Governor Hammond, we relinquished a very substantial part 
of our building to the state department of education we were 
relieved from the necessity of furnishing the entire building. If 
the society is to accomplish in full measure the purpose for 
which it was organized and is to be permitted to carry out its 
plans for serving the people of the state, it will soon need the 
space in this building occupied by the department of education. 
In the meantime, we expect that the state will sell, or devote to 
other uses, the old site purchased with thirty-five thousand dollars 
of our money, and will turn that sum back to us to be used for 
furnishing and equipping those quarters, when they become avail- 
able, and for extending the work of the society. 

We wish to express our appreciation to many of the members 
of the legislature for the efficient service they rendered in procur- 
ing this appropriation, as without their aid it could not have been 
accomplished. We are also gratified that the use of Minnesota 
granite and other Minnesota material was required, as the result 
has been most satisfactory. 

Mr. Clarence Johnston, the state architect, was the natural 
choice in our selection of an architect, and the choice has proved 
most fortunate. Mr. Johnston undoubtedly congratulates himself 
on the fact that he was not hampered in his design of the building 
by either the board or the committee, so that he had a free hand, 
limited only by the amount of the appropriation. Credit for the 
beauty and symmetry of the building is entirely due to him. 
Your committee congratulate themselves that their architect was 
in full sympathy with them, and especially with our superin- 
tendent, to whom also we owe our grateful acknowledgment for 
the careful preparation of the plans and provisions required in 
adapting the building to our uses. As a result we have one of 
the best public buildings in the state, and probably the best 
designed for utility. 

I have heard it said that if, when your house is finished, you 
and your architect are on speaking terms, it speaks well for both. 
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We are happy to say that our relations have never been strained, 
and perfect harmony has prevailed in our conferences. The same 
may be said with respect to all our dealings with the board of 
control, which has shown us every consideration and courtesy. 
These are matters of real importance, and should be recognized, 
as they have had such a marked effect upon the success of the 
work, 


At the conclusion of his remarks Mr. Noyes introduced the 
Honorable Ralph Wheelock, chairman of the state board of 
control, which had charge of the erection of the building. Mr. 
Wheelock spoke as follows: 


It is particularly significant that the dedication of this 
splendid building should occur in the midst of the greatest history- 
making epoch since the world began. The history of a state or a 
nation is not made up of disconnected incidents, but constitutes a 
series of related events which, to be read aright and thoroughly 
understood, must be accurately set down and intelligently dis- 
cussed ; and an organization like the Minnesota Historical Society 
affords the most effective means for such an undertaking. The 
history of Minnesota, as brought up to date, develops the ideals 
and purposes of its citizenship and furnishes inspiration and 
practical encouragement for its future successful growth. To the 
extent, therefore, of having been the agency through which this 
building has been erected, the board of control feels a justifiable 
pride in its construction and joins today with all the other agen- 
cies interested in this, its formal dedication. 

A brief résumé of the legislative action out of which this 
edifice became possible, may be of interest. On March 19, 1913, 
Representative Orr, of St. Paul, introduced the original bill for 
“An Act to provide for the erection of and the acquiring of a 
site for a building for the use of the Minnesota historical society 
and the supreme court and the state library of the state of 
Minnesota and for purposes connected with the said society, 
court and library.” This bill passed the House by a vote of 
seventy-nine to twenty and the Senate by a vote of forty to five. 
It was finally approved and signed by the governor on April 25, 
1913, 
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The sum of five hundred thousand dollars was appropriated 
for the building, to be raised by the sale of building certificates, 
the state treasury to be reimbursed by a special tax levied and 
collected with other state taxes sufficient to provide a sum of 
fifty thousand dollars a year on account of the principal and the 
interest on the unpaid building certificates until all certificates 
were paid up. The bill also provided that the building should be 
made to harmonize, so far as practicable, with the present 
Capitol, and that Minnesota building stone should be used exclu- 
sively unless it appeared that a combination existed to raise prices 
of said building material; also that Minnesota labor (including 
the architect) should be employed. One section provided for the 
acceptance by the state of the seventy-five thousand dollars 
offered by the historical society, said donation to be used solely 
in securing a proper site for the building, in equipping and fur- 
nishing that portion of it to be used by the society, and in 
installing its library, museum, and other departments and exhibits. 
This section also provided for the acceptance by the state of 
future donations for the same purpose. 

To carry into effect certain desired changes in the law, a bill 
was introduced at the session of the legislature in 1915 by Senator 
Duxbury, of Houston County. This bill went through both 
houses by large majorities, with no unnecessary delay, and on 
April 19 was finally approved and signed by the governor. 

The changes effected in the original law by this act are briefly 
as follows. Section 1 was amended to provide that the building 
should be “for and adapted to the use of the Minnesota historical 
society and for the care, preservation and protection of the State 
Archives. Provided that any part of said building not in use or 
actually needed for purposes of said society may be used for 
other state purposes under the direction of the Governor.” To 
section 3, which empowered the board of control to condemn 
lands for the building, was added a clause providing that in the 
event the society should “purchase and convey or cause to be 
conveyed to the state . . . a site for such building, located near 
the present capitol building,” then the building should be erected 
upon that site. To section 8, which provided for acceptance by 
the state of the donation by the society, was added an amend- 
ment which recited the fact that the society had already paid 
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thirty-five thousand dollars into the state treasury for the pur- 
chase of the site originally selected, and declared that if the 
society should provide and present to the state other grounds for 
the location of the building, the amount actually paid therefor 
should be credited to the society upon its donation. 

Following this legislation the present site was secured, the 
plans were drawn by the state architect, Mr. Clarence H. 
Johnston, of St. Paul; and after they had been approved by the 
executive committee of the sociéty, the contract for construction 
was let by the board of control on November 30, 1915. Within 
two years from that date the building was virtually completed 
and ready for occupancy, making a record in the history of 
public building construction in the state. 

As the building now stands, it is a monument: first, to the 
intelligent and indefatigable efforts of the officers and members 
of the society in creating the necessary public spirit to induce 
legislative action; second, to the patriotism and public spirit of 
Minnesota’s citizenship, as expressed by the prompt and practical 
action of two successive legislatures, as already noted ; and third, 
to the artistic skill of the state architect, to the effective super- 
vision by the architectural and engineering departments, and to 
the hearty and harmonious codperation of the board of control 
and the executive committee of the historical society through the 
entire period of the construction of the building. 

Today the practical responsibility of the board of control 
comes to an end, although as a component part of the state 
administration it will continue to have a live interest in the pur- 
poses for which this structure stands. Therefore, on behalf of 
the state board of control, I have the honor to turn over this 
building to the Governor of the state, through his representative, 
Mr. C. G. Schulz, for ten years or more the head of the depart- 
ment of education, itself one of the most vital history-making 
branches of the state government. I have the honor to introduce 
Mr. Schulz, who will accept the building on behalf of Governor 
surnquist. 


Governor Burnquist had expected to be present and partici- 
pate in the exercises, but almost at the last moment he was 


called out of the city on important business. He therefore 
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designated Mr. Schulz as his representative for the occasion, 
and in this capacity Mr. Schulz accepted the building on behalf 
of the state and formally intrusted the Minnesota Historical 
Society with its use. The trust was accepied on behalf of 
the society by its president, the Honorable Gideon S. Ives, who 
spoke as follows: 


The organization, upbuilding, and maintenance of a society of 
this character, even in this day and age of the world is beset with 
many difficulties. We have happily surmounted a great number 
of these and may well congratulate ourselves that, after many 
tribulations and the exercise of a great deal of energy and per- 
severance, we have finally climbed over the top and the road to 
future success and usefulness is well within our view. 

In a time like this it is customary and proper to look back 
and see what forces have united in bringing about this result. 
In a retrospect of this character we are inclined to give too much 
credit for the work done within our immediate knowledge, and 
not enough for what has been done in the past. The fact is that 
all the efforts recently made to secure a permanent home for the 
society would have been absolutely fruitless had it not been for 
the sagacity, foresight, and perseverance of those men who 
organized it, who kept it up during its early struggles for 
existence, and who laid broad and deep the foundations for its 
future success. 

This society was incorporated by an act of the legislature of 
Minnesota Territory, approved by Alexander Ramsey, the gov- 
ernor, on October 20, 1849. In examining the acts passed by this 
legislature one is impressed with the facts that no other act of 
any particular importance either to the territory or to the future 
state, except laws of a general nature, was passed, and that this 
was one of the first—in fact the very first—enactment of any 
importance to be approved by the governor. This is a remark- 
able proof of the wisdom of the early pioneers, and of their full 
understanding and appreciation of the importance and necessity 
of providing means for gathering and recording the history of 
the new country conterminous with the inauguration of its 
government. If we follow the proceedings of this society through 
the early period of its existence we are more and more impressed 
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with the determination, self-denial, and persistence of these men, 
not only in keeping it alive and building it up, but also in gather- 
ing material for its various departments. For a long period little 
aid was furnished by the legislature, and in those early days, 
when money was scarce and times were hard, it was not an easy 
matter to keep up a society of this character and provide for its 
efficiency. The work of the society at that time was somewhat 
limited, but at the same time quite important. The country was 
new and undeveloped, and an inquiry as to its minerals and its 
geological conditions was essential. The Indian tribes still 
remained in many localities, and a study of their history, habits, 
and traditions, and the gathering and preservation of the evi- 
dences of their occupation of the country before these indications 
were swept away by the advancing tide of immigration was of 
the utmost importance. 

While we rejoice today over what has been accomplished by 
this society in the past, we should realize that this is not a time 
to relinquish our efforts, or to consider merely the preservation 
of what has already been secured. There is no question but that 
in the next few years, the success of this organization will largely 
depend upon the active and energetic support of its members. A 
large amount of work will be necessary in organizing and prop- 
erly assembling the accumulations of the various departments, in 
classifying and preserving the official records of the state to be 
entrusted to our charge, and in bringing up to the present time 
the collections of material for the different phases of the state’s 
history. 

Much additional work will also be required in the immediate 
future for obtaining material in reference to the participation of 
Minnesota troops in the greatest war the world has ever known. 
Our boys are going across the ocean in great numbers and offering 
their lives in the cause of human liberty, and no effort should be 
neglected in gathering and preserving the record of their achieve- 
ments. In order to accomplish these things an extra effort should 
be made at once to increase our membership in every county in 
the state. Now is the time to accomplish this work, and each 
member of the society will be expected to consider himself a 
committee of one in his locality to secure new members. This 
will not only increase our revenue but it will also strengthen our 
hands in the future exigencies of the society. 
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An extra effort should be made to acquaint and interest the 
public with the facilities and objects of the society. Heretofore 
we have been burrowing in the basement with our departments in 
such condition that they have afforded very little attraction to 
the public. From time immemorial, ignorance, superstition, and 
indifference have been the chief obstacles to the progress of 
organizations of this character. At the time when the legislature 
was asked for the appropriation with which this building was 
erected, considerable opposition was manifest among the members 
chiefly because of dense ignorance of the objects to be accom- 
plished and the importance of keeping up this society and pro- 
viding for its future usefulness. Indeed, one of the very active 
opponents contemptuously referred to the accumulations of this 
society as “a lot of old junk of no importance to anybody.” We 
are very happy to say, however, that this was not the prevailing 
idea, or this building would not have been completed. The “old 
junk” to which he referred consisted of one of the finest and 
largest historical libraries in the West and a splendid museum of 
archeological and historical objects. They had been collected 
over a period of more than sixty-five years, and their loss would 
have been irreparable. 

I sincerely and heartily congratulate the members of this 
society and the people of the state upon the auspicious opening 
and dedication of this beautiful and commodious building to the 
great purposes for which it was designed ; and I bespeak for the 
society, and for every member thereof, renewed efforts in the 
future to maintain and advance the high standard of service and 
usefulness that has always existed in the past. 


The presiding officer then introduced Dr. Benjamin F. 
Shambaugh, superintendent of the State Historical Society of 
Iowa, who spoke as follows on behalf of the sister historical 
societies of the country. 

Mr. CHarrMAN, OFrricers AND MEMBERS OF THE MINNESOTA 
HistoricaAL Society, AND PIONEERS OF MINNESOTA: From the 
historical societies of the United States of America, | bring 
you greetings. We appreciate your gracious invitation to 
participate in this program; and we respond with the feeling that 
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it is fitting that we should rejoice with you today in the dedica- 
tion of this magnificent building. For somehow we feel that your 
home is our home, and that this building and its store of historical 
treasures will always be open not alone to the members of the 
Minnesota Historical Society and to Minnesota students of his- 
tory, but to all students of history who call themselves American. 
We feel—today more than ever before, perhaps—that our tradi- 
tions and our inheritances are one, and that in the cultivation of 
our several fields we should never lose the larger vision of a 
common country, a common history, and a common destiny. 

Today we are all of us profoundly impressed with the mag- 
nificence of this structure. But more impressive to my mind 
than the building itself is the fact that the Minnesota Historical 
Society was founded more than three score and ten years ago 
by pioneers—men of the frontier. In these days of scholarly 
research and monographic publication it is well to remind our- 
selves of the fact that the foundations of the state historical 
societies of the West were laid not by trained historians but by 
the pathfinders of American democracy—men who in their day 
had a vision of a new life and the courage and capacity to 
realize it. 

Early in life these pioneers enlisted in a great cause—the 
winning of the West. Armed with axes and plows they pushed 
forward into this northwest country, bent upon the conquest ot 
forest and prairie. And when they had won the battles of the 
frontier and had organized a new territory, which they called 
Minnesota, they began to reflect upon their experiences. The 
marvelous transformation which they had witnessed stirred their 
imaginations. They felt that somehow the vision by which they 
had been inspired and the struggles through which they had 
passed would some day form the opening chapter in the history 
of a great democratic commonwealth. And so they resolved, 
while it was yet time, “to rescue from oblivion the memory of the 
sarly pioneers” by establishing a state historical society. 

Thus in the middle of the nineteenth century the pioneers of 
Minnesota sowed the seeds of a state and local history which 
have grown and matured into ripened grain. To gather the 
harvest, and withal to sift the grain, is the duty of the present 


hour. 
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Moreover, the organization of the Minnesota Historical Society 
as a state institution was in itself a pioneer movement in history. 
To be sure there had always been an interest in local tradition in 
the older communities of the East; but it remained for the 
pioneers of the western commonwealths to provide for the preser- 
vation and promotion of state and local history through the 
organization of state historical societies. 

Indeed, many of the older American historians did not regard 
state and local history as especially important. While they were 
ambitious to discover the origin and trace the progress of Ameri- 
can democracy, they failed to appreciate the fact that, before 
the real import of American democracy could be divined, the 
forest of state and local history must be explored. Interested in 
the story of the nation, they began at the top and seldom if ever 
reached the bottom. It remained for the unschooled pioneers of 
the West to discover the truth that American history should be 
studied from the bottom up rather than from the top down. 

The pioneer origin of the Minnesota Historical Society is one 
of its most valuable assets: it should remain its most revered 
tradition, its most cherished inheritance. In stressing the impor- 
tance of state and local history the pioneers pointed the way. Let 
us keep the faith. 

But why? Has not the frontier disappeared, the West van- 
ished, and the epoch of pioneering passed? Let the student of 
western, frontier, pioneer history answer. 

The West is not any particular area in history, nor the frontier 
a certain geographical line. The West is preéminently a state of 
mind; the frontier, a condition; pioneering, an attitude toward 
life. Behold in America today a new-born West, a new frontier, 
a new view of pioneering! War! Democracy! Citizenship! 
Never were the opportunities of the West more alluring. Never 
was the frontier more inviting. Never was the call for pioneers 
more urgent than at this very hour. 

Then as children of this new West, this new frontier, this new 
epoch of pioneering, let us cherish the memory of our pioneer 
fathers and forefathers of the old-time West and the old-time 
frontiers. Let us in our day face the problems of war, and of 
democracy, and of citizenship with the courage and in the spirit 
of pioneers, 
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Dr. Warren Upham, archeologist of the society and its 
secretary from 1895 to 1914, then read the following paper: 


FORMER HOMES AND ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
MINNESOTA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


By an act of the first legislature of Minnesota Territory, this 
society was incorporated October 20, 1849. In the next month. 
on November 15, it was formally organized in the office of Charles 
K. Smith, the territorial secretary, to whose efforts, chiefly, the 
passage of the act and the earliest work of the society in promot- 
ing immigration and other interests of the new territory were 
due. In the first meeting, Governor Alexander Ramsey was 
elected president ; David Olmsted and Martin McLeod, vice presi- 
dents ; William H. Forbes, treasurer ; and C. K. Smith, secretary. 
Governor Ramsey continued as president fourteen years, until in 
1863 he went to Washington as senator, and he was again the 
president during the last twelve years of his life, from 1891 to 
1903. 

Meeting today for the dedication of this new building as the 
home of the Minnesota Historical Society, we may well look back 
to its first effort to provide such a permanent home. In the annual 
meeting of January 15, 1856, Colonel D. A. Robertson reported 
the sale of sixty-two life memberships at twenty-five dollars 
each, the proceeds of which were applied to payment on two lots 
at the northwest corner of Tenth and Wabasha streets in St. 
Paul, purchased from Vital Guerin for fifteen hundred dollars. 

The corner stone of the projected building there for the use 
of this society was laid June 24, 1856, with a grand celebration 
and Masonic ceremonies. A procession was formed at the Wins- 
low House, on the corner of Fort and Eagle streets, and marched 
to the grounds, preceded by a band and accompanied by Sher- 
man’s Battery from Fort Snelling, which had won distinction in 
the Mexican War under the name of the “Flying Artillery.” An 
address was delivered by the mayor, the Honorable George L. 
Becker, followed by an address from Lieutenant M. F. Maury of 
the United States Coast Survey. The expense for excavation 


and a part of the foundation wall having absorbed the available 
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funds of the society, further prosecution of the work was shortly 
afterward abandoned. 

The earliest occupancy of a room in the Capitol was on Novem- 
ber 27, 1855, when the record states that the society “met for 
the first time in the hall set apart in the Capitol for their use, 
and properly furnished with shelves for the reception of books 
and other donations.” In the summer of 1859 this room was 
required for use by the state auditor, and it became necessary to 
remove the society’s property into a smaller rogm suitable only 
for storage. 

Few meetings of this society were held during the troubled 
period of the Civil War. One is recorded as held on April 11, 
1864, when it was voted to rent a small room adjoining the St. 
Paul Library room in Ingersoll’s Block, and to move to the new 
quarters such portion of the collection as was thought desirable 
for exhibition. This was accordingly done, and the society con- 
tinued to occupy this room for about four years. 

More commodious rooms in the basement of the Capitol were 
the next home of this society, with space for the growth of the 
library and museum, and the first meeting there was held 
November 9, 1868. 

When the Capitol was burned, March 1, 1881, the greater part 
of the museum was destroyed, but most of the library was saved. 
On March 3, in a special meeting at the office of the president, 
General Sibley, it was voted to remove the property saved to a 
room in the southeast corner of the Market House basement. 
The society occupied this room for the library and for meetings 
during two years. 

With the completion of the second Capitol, rooms were pro- 
vided for this society in the basement of its west wing, where the 
council first met on April 9, 1883. These rooms were the society’s 
home through twenty-two years, until its removal in the summer 
of 1905 to larger rooms in the east half of the basement of the 
New Capitol. After more than twelve years there, the library 
and other collections were again removed, a few months ago, to 
this beautiful and spacious building. 

On this great day of thankfulness and new hopes for the wel- 
fare of this historical society, and of renewed consecration for 


continuance and increase of its usefulness, we remember espe- 
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cially in love and gratitude its past workers who have received 
the fulfillment of the promise, “Be thou faithful unto death, and 
I will give thee a crown of life.” 

Following Governor Ramsey, who was the first president from 
1849 to 1863, as before noted, the list of presidents, with their 
successive terms of service, comprises the Honorable Henry M. 
Rice, 1864 to 1866; General Henry H. Sibley, 1867; Governor 
William R. Marshall, 1868; George A. Hamilton, 1869; the Rev- 
erend John Mattocks, 1870; Captain Russell Blakeley, 1871; 
Charles E. Mayo, 1872; the Honorable Elias F. Drake, 1873; the 
Honorable George L. Becker, 1874; Dr. Robert O. Sweeny, 
1875; General Sibley, 1876; Archbishop John Ireland, 1877 and 
1878; General Sibley again for twelve years, from 1879 until his 
death in 1891; Governor Ramsey again, 1891 to 1903; General 
John B. Sanborn, from May, 1903, until his death on May 16, 
1904 ; the Honorable Greenleaf Clark, in the latter part of 1904, 
until his death on December 7 of that year; Nathaniel P. Lang- 
ford, from 1905 until his death on October 18, 1911; William H. 
Lightner, 1912 to 1915; Charles P. Noyes, 1915 to 1918; and the 
recently elected president, the Honorable Gideon S. Ives. 

The first secretary, Charles K. Smith, removed in 1851 to his 
former home in Iowa; and on November 18, 1851, the Reverend 
Edward D. Neill was elected secretary. This position he held 
twelve years, meanwhile publishing in 1858 the first edition of 
his History of Minnesota. After Dr. Neill’s long service, this 
office was held for a short time by William H. Kelley; during the 
next three years, 1864 to 1867, by Charles E. Mayo; during the 
following twenty-six years, to September, 1893, by John Fletcher 
Williams; from October, 1893, to March, 1895, by Governor 
Marshall; from November, 1895, through nineteen years by 
Warren Upham; and since November, 1914, by Solon J. Buck, 
the present secretary and superintendent. 

During thirty-three years, from 1876 until his death, May 1, 
1909, Henry P. Upham was the treasurer of this society. 

James J. Hill gave the longest service as a member of the 
council, from December 14, 1868, until his death, on May 29, 
1916; and in 1872 he held the office of vice president. 

Many other names of generous donors and workers for the 


society deserve grateful remembrance in our dedication of this 
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building. From my association with five members of the council 
to whom the museum and library are much indebted for their 
gifts and service, this brief address may fittingly end with my 
personal tribute to the Reverend Edward C. Mitchell and the 
Honorable Jacob V. Brower, from whom the museum received 
donations of very extensive archeologic collections; Professor 
Newton H. Winchell, who during his last eight years served the 
society in its department of archeology, preparing large and 
valuable publications; Josiah B. Chaney, who for twenty-one 
years had charge of the newspaper department m the library, 
being succeeded by John Talman during the last ten years; and 
David L. Kingsbury who was the assistant librarian through 
eighteen years. Their hearty devotion to this society in its work 
for the state, and the similar fidelity and good service of others 
who preceded them, are an enduring inspiration for us, their 
successors, to “make our lives sublime,” as Longfellow wrote, by 
being useful to our fellow citizens, to all the people of Minnesota. 


The afternoon session was then concluded with the reading 
of the following paper by Dr. Solon J. Buck, superintendent of 


the society: 


THE FUNCTIONS AND IDEALS OF THE MINNESOTA 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


In every one of the states of the American Union there is a 
society or similar institution devoted to the preservation of the 
record of the state’s past; and the majority of these institutions 
are state supported, at least in part. Why is it that the American 
people have seen fit thus to put history on a different plane from 
other branches of human knowledge, to regard it as a matter of 
public interest and worthy of public support? The answer is 
simple. History is of community, rather than merely individual 
importance because history is to the community what memory is 
to the individual. It is the foundation upon which everything 
of the present rests and upon which everything of the future 
must be built. A nation, without knowledge of its history, like a 
man without memory, would be helpless. 
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But why, it may be asked, do we concern ourselves so much 
with state and local history ; is it not sufficient to know thoroughly 
the history of the nation as a whole? Again the answer is fairly 
obvious. A thorough knowledge of the history of the nation as a 
whole is impossible without an adequate conception of the history 
of the parts which go to make up that whole. The past of 
Minnesota is just as much a part of American history, as the 
record of a presidential administration or the story of the Pilgrim 
fathers. 

There are other reasons why local history has special impor- 
tance in this country. One of these is that, essentially, the Ameri- 
can nation is a democracy, and therefore its history must be the 
history of the people. The most important thing to know in con- 
nection with any problem in this country, either past or present, 
is not the action of the government with reference to it but the 
attitude of the people toward it, and not merely the attitude of 
a majority of the people as a whole but that of the people of each 
section of the country and of each class of the population. This 
knowledge can be obtained only by a study of local history and 
conditions. 

Even if we accept Freeman’s definition of history as “past 
politics,” it is apparent, therefore, that we cannot confine it to 
developments at the seat of government. But few historical 
workers today restrict their field to past politics, and those who 
do interpret politics broadly and recognize that, in modern times 
at least, politics is greatly influenced by social and economic 
forces. The student of social and economic history must study 
the past of the people in their local communities, their homes, 
farms, and factories, if he would achieve an adequate under- 
standing of the subject, if he would know how things came to be 
as they are and whither they are tending. 

Largely as a result of the work of Professor Turner, who is 
to speak to us this evening, it is now generally recognized that 
one of the most significant and influential phases of American 
history is the westward movement, the advance of settlement 
across the country, the occupation of a continent by civilized 
people. Every community in the United States has its place in 
that movement, has passed or is passing through the various 
stages from a wilderness inhabited by savages to a highly organ- 
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ized society ; and it is only by an intensive and comparative study 
of the settlement and development of the separate communities, 
with their special circumstances and conditions, that this west- 
ward movement and its influence upon national development as a 
whole can be understood. 

The importance of history naturally receives, as a rule, greater 
recognition in those countries or states whose development 
extends over a long period of time. Thus it happens that the 
nations of Europe preserve their archives much more carefully 
and subsidize historical work much more liberally than do either 
the United States or most of the individual states of the Union. 
Thus it happens, also, that the oldest historical society in the 
country is that of Massachusetts, established in 1791. This date, 
however, is 171 years after the first settlement at Plymouth. Had 
Minnesota waited a similar length of time, the establishment of 
this society would still be several generations in the future. For- 
tunately the men who laid the foundations of this commonwealth 
had not only vision for the future but appreciation of the past. 
Perhaps they realized also, that the best time to collect the 
materials for the history of a period is during that period itself. 
However that may be, only thirty years after the beginning of 
American occupation, in the year in which Minnesota became a 
political entity, the Minnesota Historical Society was chartered 
by the first territorial legislature. I know of no other state in 
which an historical society was organized so early in its career. 
The distinguished State Historical Society of Wisconsin, which 
has outdistanced us in so many respects, in part because of the 
more adequate support to be expected from an older community, 
was organized in the same year as our own, but this was thirteen 
years after the establishment of Wisconsin Territory and one year 
after the state was admitted to the Union. In the still older, 
richer, and more populous state of Illinois, state historical activity 
did not begin until 1889. 

Other speakers this afternoon have told you something about 
the work of this society in the past and have given credit to the 
men who have made it what it is. As the superintendent of the 
society, charged with the administration of its affairs under the 
direction of the executive committee and council, it is fitting that 
I should say something of its functions and ideals, 
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The Minnesota Historical Society is distinctly a state institu- 
tion, an association of people banded together for the purpose of 
assisting the state to perform its recognized duties in the field of 
history. Its library and other possessions are public property 
available to all for consultation and examination under such 
restrictions as are necessary to ensure their preservation. It is 
also a popular institution, in the sense that membership is open to 
all who are sufficiently interested in the work of helping the state 
preserve the record of its past to pay the nominal dues. It is 
dependent upon the people, not only indirectly for legislative 
appropriations, but directly for invaluable assistance in preserving 
material of the greatest importance which cannot be obtained by 
purchase in the regular way. The people are therefore entitled 
to know what the society is doing and what are its plans for the 
future. 

It is impossible in the limited time available this afternoon to 
present anything more than an outline of the functions of the 
society. The first of these is the accumulation of material. 
Since there are five other large and growing libraries in the Twin 
Cities, two of which are also state supported, it would be unwise 
for us to duplicate their work by attempting to build up a com- 
prehensive general or miscellaneous library. We should rather 
cultivate intensively a special field, and that field should be Ameri- 
can history. Even here it is necessary to make a selection of the 
more important things; but in the restricted field of Minnesota 
material, we should procure everything available. This means not 
merely strictly historical material but everything bearing in any 
way upon the state or any of its subdivisions, institutions, or 
inhabitants. An attempt is made to procure not only all official 
publications, however insignificant, but also the publications of 
semipublic or private institutions, including churches, societies, 
and business houses. The ephemeral printed matter of the pres- 
ent day is enormous, but it is possible to make a representative 
collection of such things as handbills, posters, programs and 
advertising literature, which will be valuable to the social historian 
in the future. The newspaper, though in some respects notori- 
ously unreliable, is nevertheless the best mirror of community 
life, and the society now receives every issue of over half the 
papers published in the state. The files are contributed by the 
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publishers but the society bears the not inconsiderable expense of 
binding them. 

Much of the most valuable material of history is in the form 
of manuscripts, and of these the state archives are especially 
important. A survey made a few years ago under the joint 
auspices of the society and the public archives commission of 
the American Historical Association disclosed the fact that these 
fundamental records of the activities of the state and its various 
departments are not receiving and cannot under present condi- 
tions receive proper care. The law under which this building was 
erected provided that it should be for the “use of the Minnesota 
historical society and for the care, preservation and protection oi 
the State Archives.” It is to be hoped that a future legislature 
will empower and, by adequate appropriations, enable the society 
to take over the custody of the mass of noncurrent records in the 
Capitol, to provide for their proper care and classification, and 
to make them accessible to historical investigators. Of private 
manuscript material the society already possesses a priceless col- 
lection, particularly in the papers of men who laid the foundations 
of the commonwealth. But we should acquire much more 
material of this sort, especially material illustrating social and 
economic conditions and development, such as the records of 
lumbering companies, the files of manufacturing establishments, 
and the papers of ordinary men in the ordinary pursuits of life. 

With reference to illustrative material it is possible to say only 
a word. Museum articles which help to visualize the life of the 
past are essential, and additions must be made to the society’s 
already large collection of portraits and photographs. Even 
motion picture films and phonograph records are not to be 
scorned. 

Great as is the task of assembling the sources of history, the 
task of arranging and caring for them is still greater. Books and 
pamphlets fall within the ordinary domain of library science, 
requiring only an adequate staff of professionally trained assist- 
ants to classify and catalogue them and make them available to 
the public. Manuscripts, however, require special treatment. 
Usually they must be cleaned, pressed, and arranged in a logical 
or chronological order, and then inventories and calendars are 
needed to enable the student to use them with facility. The 
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administration of the museum and picture collections presents 
special problems which still await solution. 

Another activity, long recognized as one of the important func- 
tions of an historical society, is publication; and this should not 
be confined to reminiscences, addresses, and miscellaneous articles. 
The time has come when we should make a comprehensive plan 
for the publication of the significant sources for the history of 
Minnesota, in order that their preservation may be assured and 
that they may be available to students all over the world. This 
means the printing of a long series of volumes of Collections, 
arranged to cover all periods and phases of the history of the 
state. It will involve the search for pertinent documents in many 
libraries, archive depositories and private collections throughout 
the country and even in Europe, as well as the assembling of 
material from our own files and from the state and local archives 
of Minnesota. If the work is done thoroughly and critically it 
will be a slow process, extending over an indefinite period of 
time, but the results will be permanent and increasingly valuable. 

If history is to fulfill its mission in a democracy, it must serve 
not only the student but also the general public. Not everyone 
has the time or inclination for historical research but everyone 
should have some knowledge of and interest in the history of his 
community. Without such knowledge and interest, good citizen- 
ship is impossible. It is a proper function of a state historical 
society, therefore, to popularize the results of scientific investiga- 
tion, to present history to the people in a form in which they can 
and will assimilate it. There are many ways of doing this: books 
and pamphlets in popular and attractive form may be prepared 
and given wide distribution ; illustrated lectures may be presented 
not only here in the building but throughout the state; special 
exhibits may from time to time be arranged in the museum; and 
the organization and activity of local historical societies may be 
encouraged and directed. The time will come, we hope, when all 
these methods will be in use by our society. 

The completion and dedication of this building means increased 
opportunity for the Minnesota Historical Society to serve the 
state. Increased opportunity involves increased responsibility and 


this in turn necessitates increased expenditures. The annual 
appropriation for the maintenance of the society was increased by 
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the last legislature from twenty to twenty-five thousand dollars 
Everyone knows, however, that the purchasing power of twenty- 
five thousand dollars is less today than that of twenty thousand 
four years ago and very much less than that of twenty thousand 
in 1905 when the society’s appropriation first reached that point. 
Only by the most rigid economy, particularly in the matter of 
salaries, and by drawing upon the income from the permanent 
funds of the society, has it been possible to meet the increased 
expenses resulting from the occupation of this building. When 
the Wisconsin Historical Society dedicated its building in 1901, 
its annual appropriation from the state was twenty thousand dol- 
lars. Today it is over three times that sum. Now that Minnesota 
has invested half a million dollars in an historical building, it is 
confidently believed that the legislature will see the wisdom of 
maintenance appropriations such as will result in the greatest 
possible return to the people of the state. 

Though it is upon state appropriations that the society relies 
and should rely for the greater part of its support, there is no 
reason why it should not receive private contributions. As has 
been pointed out by our president, our predecessors of an earlier 
generation gave liberally to the society ; and we are now living in 
part on the fruits of their generosity. No donations or bequests 
of money have been received in recent years, however, partly 
perhaps, because the opportunity which the society offers for 
service of this sort has not been sufficiently emphasized. The 
opportunities are unlimited, however. A form of donation ot 
especial value would be a fund the income from which should be 
devoted to collection, research, and publication in some field of 
special interest to the donor, such as the history of a religious 
organization, an element of the population, a profession, an 
industry, or even the history of Minnesota’s participation in the 
great World War. What finer or more enduring memorial can 
be conceived than a unified series of publications, each bearing 
the name of the fund which made it possible. Some of the 
neighboring historical societies have received large endowment 
funds recently, one of them receiving over a quarter of a million 
dollars from a single donor. Contributions of this sort, whether 
large or small and whether for general or for special purposes, 
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will be welcomed by the Minnesota Historical Society and will be 
scrupulously used in accordance with the wishes of the donor. 

In the hope and expectation that the citizens of the state will 
give to the society the loyal support so necessary if it is to make 
the fullest use of its new opportunities, we are now dedicating 
the building which will undoubtedly be its home for many years 
to come. This day will long be remembered in the annals of our 
society. It marks, however, not a culmination, but a beginning. 
We are standing on the threshold of a new epoch in the history 
of the world, an epoch in which democracy, having demonstrated 
by force its right to exist, will open the way for renewed progress 
in all the fields of human activity. The Minnesota Historical 
Society stands ready to play its part in the new epoch, to preserve 
the record of the past and of the ever advancing present, for the 
benefit of the future. This occasion is not merely the dedication 
of a building, it is also a rededication of the society and the 
state to the service of history, and through history, to the service 
of mankind. 


At the conclusion of the afternoon exercises the entire 
building was thrown open for inspection, and hundreds of 
members and friends of the society, guided by members of the 
staff, made the tour through the offices, workrooms, book- 
stacks, reading rooms, museum and galleries. The delegates 
and invited guests were then entertained at a supper served in 
the museum. Since the reading room proved too small to 
accommodate the audience in the afternoon, the evening session 
was transferred to the House Chamber in the Capitol. Here 
a large audience heard the inspiring dedicatory address by Dr. 
Frederick J. Turner, professor of history in Harvard Univer- 
sity, which is printed elsewhere in this number of the 
BULLETIN. 

In concluding this account of the dedication exercises it is 
fitting that acknowledgment be made to the St. Paul Associa- 
tion of Public and Business Affairs and to Mr. Charles P. 
Noyes for their generosity in sharing with the society the 


expenses of the occasion. The arrangements for the supper 
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were handled by a committee of St. Paul women composed of 
Mrs. George R. Metcalf, chairman, Mesdames Charles E. 
Furness, Frederick G. Ingersoll, Gideon S. Ives, William H. 
Lightner, Charles P. Noyes, and Charles W. Williams, and 
Misses Lydia Ickler and Hester Pollock. The flowers were 
contributed by Mrs. Furness, whose father, the Honorable 
Alexander Ramsey, as governor of the territory, signed the bill 
establishing the society, and later served for many years as 


its president. 











NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


DELEGATES AT THE DEDICATION 


Thirty-eight societies and institutions are represented in the 
following list of officially appointed delegates in attendance 
at the exercises for the dedication of the Minnesota Historical 
Society building, May 11, 1918. The list has been compiled 
from the registration cards and probably is not complete, as 
it is believed that some delegates who were present failed to 
register. 


MissIssipp1 VALLEY HistoricAL ASSOCIATION 
Dr. St. George L. Sioussat, president 
Mrs. Clara Paine, secretary 

NEw ENGLAND Historic GENEALOGICAL SOCIETY 
Dr. James Kendall Hosmer 

AMERICAN JEWISH HIsToRICAL SOCIETY 
Mr. Emanuel Cohen 

AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN FOUNDATION 
Dr. John E. Granrud 

KANSAS STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
Mr. William E. Connelly, secretary 

STATE HistoricaL Society or Iowa 
Dr. Benjamin F. Shambaugh, superintendent 

MASSACHUSETTS HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
Dr. Frederick J. Turner 
Dr. William Stearns Davis 

MicHiGAN HistoricaL COMMISSION 
Dr. George N. Fuller, secretary 

NEBRASKA STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
Mrs. Clara Paine, librarian 

State Historicat Society or Nortn DAKOTA 
Dr. Orin G. Libby, secretary 
Dr. Melvin R. Gilmore, curator 


Ruope Istanp Historicat Society 
Dr. St. George L. Sioussat 
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TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Dr. August C. Krey 
WASHINGTON STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
Mr. Frank B. Cole 
STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF WISCONSIN 
Dr. Milo M. Quaife, superintendent 
MINNESOTA ACADEMY OF SCIENCE 
Dr. Frederick J. Wulling, first vice president 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
Mr. James T. Gerould, librarian 
Dr. Lotus D. Coffman, dean of the college of education 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, MANKATO 
Mr. Charles H. Cooper, president 
STATE NoRMAL SCHOOL, St. CLoup 
Mr. Russell G. Booth, instructor in history 
Mr. Darius Steward, instructor in history 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WINONA 
Mr. Wilson P. Shortridge, instructor in history 
AUGSBURG SEMINARY, MINNEAPOLIS 
Dr. John O. Evjen, professor of church history 
CARLETON COLLEGE, NORTHFIELD 
Dr. Donald J. Cowling, president 
HAMLINE UNIVERSITY, ST. PAUL 
Dr. Samuel F. Kerfoot, president 
SEABURY Divinity SCHOOL, FARIBAULT 
Rev. Francis L. Palmer 
MINNESOTA DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 
Mrs. James T. Morris, state regent 
MINNESOTA Society, DAUGHTERS OF THE REVOLUTION 
Mrs. John A. Schlener, state regent 
Society oF COLONIAL DAMES OF AMERICA IN THE STATE 
MINNESOTA 
Mrs. Charles J. A. Morris, first vice president 
Society oF COLONIAL WARS IN THE STATE OF MINNESOTA 
Mr. William Gardner White 
SONS OF THE REVOLUTION IN THE STATE OF MINNESOTA 
Dr. C. Eugene Riggs 
GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC, DEPARTMENT OF MINNESOTA 
Colonel William H. Harries 
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LADIES OF THE GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC, DEPARTMENT OF 
MINNESOTA 
Mrs. Ida A. Crisp 
Mrs. Sarah E. Mathews 
Mrs. Elizabeth D. Slater 
Mrs. Carrie H. Smith 
Mrs. Anna Taylor 
MILITARY ORDER OF THE LOYAL LEGION OF THE UNITED STATES, 
MINNESOTA COMMANDERY 
Captain Jeremiah C. Donahower, commander 
PATTERSON Post No. 7, VETERANS OF FOREIGN WaAkRS 
Mr. Andrew Hawkins 
NATIVE SONS OF MINNESOTA 
Dr. Arthur M. Eastman 
Dr. William E. Leonard 
VERMILLION RANGE OLD SETTLERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Mr. John Owens 
Rep River VALLEY OLp SETTLERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Mr. Edmund M. Walsh 
JuNtIor PIONEERS’ ASSOCIATION oF ST. ANTHONY FALLS 
Dr. Arthur M. Eastman, president 
HENNEPIN COUNTY TERRITORIAL PIONEERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Major Edwin Clark, secretary 
Mr. George A. Brackett 
Mr. Nathan Butler 
Mr. Caleb D. Dorr 
Mr. Lysander P. Foster 
Hon. John B. Gilfillan 
Mr. Moses P. Hayes 
Mr. Milton C. Stubbs 
PIPESTONE CouNTy OLp SETTLERS’ HistTortcaL SOCIETY 
Hon. Edward W. Davies, president 
Mr. Frank Pearson, secretary 


FELICITATIONS ON THE NEW HOME 


Many of the societies and institutions invited to be repre- 
sented by delegates at the dedication of the new building of 
the Minnesota Historical Society were naturally unable to 
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accept the invitation. Most of them responded, however, with 
letters of congratulation and expressions of appreciation of 
the work of the society. The following selections from these 
letters illustrate the community of interests in the field of 
historical endeavor and the attitude of other institutions 


toward the Minnesota Historical Society. 


AMERICAN Baptist HIstTorIcAL SOCIETY 


Your kind invitation for us to be represented at the dedication 
of your historical building has been referred to me for reply. 
We are very grateful for the kindness and regret only that it 
seems impossible for us to be represented as you request. Please 
accept our sincere interest in the work and our good wishes in lieu 
of our presence with you on this delightful occasion. 
Respectfully yours, 
FRANK G,. Lewis 
Librarian 


AMERICAN CATHOLIC HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


On behalf of the American Catholic Historical Society of 
Philadelphia I beg to thank you for your kind invitation to be 
represented at the dedication of your Building. The program 
that you enclosed is very interesting and the print of your Build- 
ing shows that you are to be congratulated on having obtained 
such appropriate and artistic results. It is with regret that we 
must decline your invitation due to the long distance that separates 
us. We know however that our aims are identical in seeking the 
collation and perpetuation of the records of American history and 
ideals ; liberty, equality, fraternity and religious tolerance. 

Yours truly, 
James M. WILtcox 
President 


AMERICAN JEWIsH HistoriIcaL Society 


It gives us great pleasure to extend the congratulations of the 
American Jewish Historical Society to The Minnesota Historical 


Society on this auspicious event in its career. Your society has 
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rendered history considerable service through its many and excel- 

lent publications which reveal the rich share your state and its 

people have in the common development of our country. In your 

new building you should be able to extend your activities and 

thereby increase the measure of the debt all students of American 
history owe you for your work. 

Very truly yours, 
On behalf of the American Jewish Historical Society, 
Cyrus ADLER ALBERT M. FRIEDENBERG 
President Corresponding Secretary 


AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN FOUNDATION 


We wish to congratulate the Society upon this beautiful new 
home and, more particularly, upon what you are doing to pre- 
serve the literature of the Scandinavian settlements in the North- 
west. 

We trust that this undertaking will inspire and correlate similar 
efforts in various parts of the country. 

Very truly yours, 
Henry Gopparp LEACH 
Secretary 
Burrato HistoricaL Society 

The Buffalo Historical Society acknowledges with thanks the 
receipt of your courteous invitation to be represented at the dedi- 
cation of your new historical building. I regret that it is not con- 
venient to send a delegate for that occasion, but take pleasure in | 
extending to you, as a sister institution, the hearty congratulations 
and best wishes of the Buffalo Historical Society. 

I have the honor to remain 

Very truly yours, 
FRANK H. SEVERANCE 
Sec’y. 


CoNNEcTIcUT HistorIcAL SOCIETY 
This Society finds it impracticable to send a representative to 
be present at the dedication of your Historical Building on May 
eleventh. 
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I am, however, directed by vote of the Society to extend to 
you our hearty felicitations on that occasion, and to wish you 
increased usefulness and prosperity in your new building. 

Very truly yours, 
ALBERT C. BATES 
Recording Secretary 


GeorGIA HIsToRICAL SOCIETY 


Please accept our sincere thanks for the honor implied in your 
kind invitation to be represented at the dedication of your his- 
torical building on May 11th. 

While it will be impracticable for us to send a personal repre- 
sentative to this important meeting, allow us to congratulate you 
upon the event, and to wish for your Society that great degree of 
usefulness which its high purposes so richly deserve. We send 
you our greetings and best wishes from the empire State of the 
South. 

Very respectfully, 
Otis ASHMORE 
Corresponding Secretary 


MASSACHUSETTS HisTorICAL SOCIETY 
Let me congratulate your Society on possessing these spacious 
new quarters and wish it continued and increasing activity. 
Very sincerely yours, 
WILt1AM Roscoe THAYER 
Corresponding Secretary 


StaTe NorMAL SCHOOL, St. CLoupD, MINNESOTA 


I wish to thank you for the invitation to have a representative 
of the school present at the dedication of the historical building 
on May 11th. 

I assure you that the school will probably be represented on this 
occasion. We rejoice with the members of your Society upon 
the completion of this excellent building. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. C. Brown 
President 
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Missourr HistoricaL SOCIETY 

The Missouri Historical Society acknowledges the kind invita- 

tion of the Minnesota Historical Society to be represented at the 

dedication of the new historical building, and expresses its thanks 

and appreciation of this courtesy. It regrets very much its inabil- 

ity to send a representative, and takes this occasion to congratu- 

late the Minnesota Historical Society on the splendid progress it 

has made and wishes to extend its best wishes for its continued 
success, 

Missouri Historical Society 
SteLtta M. DrumM 
Librarian 


New Jersey HistoricaL Society 


I wish, on behalf of our Society, to congratulate you on the 
building, the picture of which shows that it is in every wise 
worthy of your very important position as a Society.. We are well 
aware that you are doing good work. 

Yours very truly, 
A. V. D. HoNEYMAN 
Corresponding Secretary 


New York GENEALOGICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 

The New York Genealogical and Biographical Society acknowl- 
edges with thanks the courteous invitation of the Minnesota His- 
torical Society to be present at the dedication of their new build- 
ing on the occasion of the Sixtieth Anniversary of the admission 
of Minnesota to the Union, May 11th, 1918, and regrets that 
remoteness from the centre of its activity will prevent represen- 
tatives of our Society being officially present at the dedication. 

The New York Genealogical and Biographical Society is actu- 
ated by sentiments of legitimate envy in viewing the pictorial 
presentation of your new home, and is living in the hope that in 
the near future it may be able to emulate the example of your 
active and energetic society and to welcome you to its new build- 
ing in New York City the site for which is already provided 
and paid for. 
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Trusting that all success may attend this important dedication 
ceremony and assuring you, our sister Society, of our sympathy 
and congratulations, I beg to subscribe myself in the name of the 
New York Genealogical and Biographical Society. 

Very truly yours, 
Joun R. Totren 
Chairman Executive Committee 


Ruope IstaAnp Historica Society 

I very greatly regret that I cannot myself attend the exercises 
in connection with the dedication of your new building. Happily 
however the Rhode Island Historical Society will be ably repre- 
sented by one of its distinguished members, Professor St. George 
L. Sioussat, President of the Mississippi Valley Historical Asso- 
ciation. 

Felicitating you upon the completion of your new building and 
wishing for your Society continued success in the historical work 
it is carrying on I am Very truly yours, 

Wicrrep H. Munro 
President 


TENNESSEE HistTorIcAL Society 

It is with regret that we must decline personal representation 
on this interesting occasion. However, we are very appreciative 
of recognition and desire to express our congratulations on the 
attainment of the much desired new building by your society. 
You have our continued good wishes for further prosperity and 

— Very truly yours, 

W. A. PrRovINE 

Corresponding Secretary 


TEXAS STATE HIsToRICAL ASSOCIATION 
We congratulate you upon the completion of this excellent 
building and trust that it will make it possible for your Society 
to even further enlarge its effective and useful work in behalf of 
history. Very truly yours, 
Cras. W. RAMSDELL 
Cor. Secretary 
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VirGINniA HistoricaL SOcIETY 
Please accept the sincere thanks of this Society for your invi- 
. tation to be represented at the dedication of your new building. 
There is no organization in the country which can [more] appre- 
ciate the need of a new and convenient building in which to do its 
work and house its collection. Therefore we can, with especial 
heartiness, congratulate you on your new home. I regret that 
we cannot, except in spirit, be present on such a pleasant occasion. 
With best wishes from our Society— 
Yours truly, 
W. G. STANARD 
Cor. Secty. 


WASHINGTON STATE HiIsToRICAL SOCIETY 

On behalf of the Officers and members of the Washington 
State Historical Society, we congratulate you on this auspicious 
occasion. The privilege of dedicating an Historical Building is 
a happy one. 

Complying with your couretous request, that our society be 
represented at the Dedication, we have the honor of naming Mr. 
Frank B. Cole, of Tacoma, Washington—a life member of our 
society—as our delegate, and ask that he may have the privilege 
of presenting to you our felicitations. 

Respectfully Yours, 
W. P. Bonney 


Secretary 


Wyominc Historicat Society 
I wish to congratulate you upon your splendid success in build- 
ing this fine new home for your Society. It would have given 
me great pleasure to have represented the Wyoming Historical 
Society at your celebration. 
Very sincerely, 
AGNES R. WriGHT 


Custodian 
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Mississipp1 VALLEY HIsTorICAL ASSOCIATION 


Resolution adopted at its meeting in St. Paul, May 9, 10, 11, 1918 

RESOLVED: That we express our pleasure and our congratula- 
tions to the Minnesota Historical Society upon the occasion of the 
dedication of its new historical building, the use of which has 
added to the pleasures and profit of this gathering. 








REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Minnesota Geographic Names; Their Origin and Historic Sig- 
nificance (Minnesota Historical Collections, vol. 17). By 
WarrREN UPHAM. (St. Paul, Minnesota Historical Society, 
1920. viii, 735 p.) 


The subject of the origin and significance of names, either 
personal and family names or names of places, is one of unending 
and alluring interest. Every name carries a volume of history. 
Place names often have come from aboriginal sources. Some- 
times they have passed down through time in almost perfect 
original form, but many times they can scarcely be recognized, 
so mutilated have they been by alien tongues, sometimes even by 
a succession of tongues alien to each other and to the original; 
as, for instance, a place name which came originally from one or 
another of the Indian languages, then was either corrupted in 
pronunciation or translated, and finally was corrupted by the 
English from the French. 

But every name carries its story of wonder, of beauty, of 
romance, or of devotion and sacrifice and heroism; or, on the 
other hand, a name may tell of sordidness, meanness, grasping 
avarice, or vulgar vacuity of mind in those who first affixed it. 
Place names may even sometimes originate in the most frivolous 
aggregation of mutilated fractions of real words. The name of 
the Cayuna Iron Range, for example, was made by sticking 
together fractions of the names of a certain man and his dog; 
others have been made by fragmenting two meaningful words 
and then putting two unrelated fragments together to form a 
meaningless vocable like Itasca, on a par with such devices as 
the well-known trade names “kodak,” “uneeda,” and “takoma.” 

Whoever undertakes and faithfully carries out the task of com- 
piling the place names of a state, with their derivation and sig- 
nificance, performs a praiseworthy accomplishment and does a 
distinct public service. Such a work has been produced for the 
state of Minnesota by Dr. Warren Upham in his Minnesota Geo- 
graphic Names. This is a careful, painstaking, and conscientious 
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study of the origin and, so far as possible, an exposition of the 
meaning of the names of all the natural features, as lakes, streams, 
hills, and valleys, and of the political divisions, as counties, towns, 
and cities of the state. This is a most noteworthy work, the 
result of a vast amount of diligent, persistent, and painstaking 
labor. It is one more monument to the indefatigable labors of 
Dr. Upham. The Minnesota Historical Society is to be*con- 
gratulated upon the issuance of this work. It is to be wished that 
every state might have wrought out for it as good and full an 
account of its place names as this which has been written for 
Minnesota. 
MELviIN RANDOLPH GILMORE 


Vagabond och redaktér: lefnadséden och tidsbilder. By Ernst 
SKARSTEDT. (Seattle, Washington Printing Company, 1914. 
410 p. Illustrations.) 

Svensk-amerikanska folket i helg och sdcken: strédda blad ur 
svensk-amerikanernas historia, deras dden och bedrifter, 
nederlag och segrar, livsintressen och férstréelser, jimte 
biografiska uppgifter om ett antal markesmain. By Ernst 
SKARSTEDT. (Stockholm, Bjérck and Borjesson, 1917. 
450 p. Illustrations.) 


The reader of Ernst Skarstedt’s Vagabond och redaktér would 
hardly expect to find in the same author’s Svensk-amerikanska 
folket i helg och sécken the most comprehensive and in many 
respects the best balanced and most sympathetic account of the 
Swedish-Americans yet written. Journalist, musician, carpenter, 
farmer, book agent, tramp, truckman, photographer, essayist, 
skeptic, humorist, and philistine, Mr. Skarstedt can scarcely be 
said to embody the essential qualifications of an historian; but 
his delightful style, insatiable appetite for reading, wide acquaint- 
ance, extensive traveling, and keen understanding of human 
nature more than make up for his shortcomings. The translator 
who can do justice to the sparkling pages of these two books, 
which contribute so much to our knowledge of the emigration, 
settlement, and progress of the Swedish people in America, will 


be welcomed, 
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Chapters of the experiences of the eccentric “vagabond and 
editor” appeared first in a New York magazine, Valkyrian, in the 
spring of 1899 under the title “A Dog’s Life for Eighteen 
Months.” His earlier volume is an autobiography, which begins 
with his arrival in the United States, January 4, 1879, and ends 
with the date January 20, 1889, thus constituting a chapter in the 
history of the Swedish-Americans in the decade of the eighties, 
when the migration from Sweden was at flood tide. Like thou- 
sands of his countrymen the author was dissatisfied with condi- 
tions in the old country and determined to cast his lot with the 
citizens of the exuberant republic in the New World. Arriving 
at Litchfield, Minnesota, his first job consisted in caring for 
horses and a cow, sawing wood, and attending to the duties 
usually incumbent on a hand. Not finding the extreme Minnesota 
winter to his liking, after a few weeks he left for the pioneer 
Swedish settlements around Salina, Lindsborg, and Marquette, 
Kansas, where he found employment as a farmer, carpenter, and 
journalist. The monotonous Kansas prairies and the provincialism 
of the puritan Lindsborg colony could not for long satisfy the 
restless lad of twenty-two, and after about a year he found him- 
self in a box car in company with a half dozen tramps bound for 
Denver, where he was immediately taken into custody by a special 
railway police. Here he undertook the strenuous life of a truck- 
man in a freight depot, which was speedily succeeded by more 
congenial employment in the office of a Swedish newspaper in 
Chicago. Mr. Skarstedt’s residence in this city was interrupted 
by a trip to Missouri in the interest of his paper and a sojourn 
in Minnesota, prompted by the failing health of his wife. 

In March, 1885, the Skarstedt family moved to Portland, and 
the last part of the book is concerned with experiences and occu- 
pations in the Puget Sound country and a trip to Sweden, in 
1885-86. Mr. Skarstedt writes: 


Somehow or other, America appeared to us to be far ahead of 
Sweden in most respects, and for this reason nothing irritated me 
more than to hear persons who had not the least knowledge of 
America pronounce hostile judgments about the civilization and state 
of affairs in that country, pity the emigrants, and belittle and profane 
the opportunities they enjoyed. . . . And there were many other 
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things that went against the grain. There was a touchiness on 
matters of precedence, an overbearingness on the one side and a 
cringing on the other, an obvious contempt for manual labor, a 
disposition to put on airs, a superficiality and an emptiness, which 
was most irritating. In America the idea would be ridiculed that 
anybody could consider himself too good or too fine or too aristo- 
cratic to carry a traveling bag or a package. But there a member 
of the upper classes could not carry anything or perform manual 


labor in public. 


Naturally, Mr. Skarstedt’s reminiscences are concerned mainly 
with events and incidents in which he played a part; but his 
pages abound in character sketches of pioneers and descriptions 
of conditions in communities of which he was a member, and in 
these his humor and sarcasm are allowed free rein. 

In writing his book on the Swedish-Americans Mr. Skarstedt 
has reaped the results of extensive travel in this country and in 
Sweden and of the collection of material extending over a long 
period of time. He has marshalled a formidable amount of 
information, and has presented it in a fashion very much out of 
the ordinary. The fact that it was written for readers in Sweden 
lends additional value to the book. The author has sought to 
correct the erroneous conception of the problems and achieve- 
ments of Swedish-Americans prevalent in his native land—a task 
accomplished without offense to the most sensitive. He argues 
that the great exodus from Sweden has worked to the benefit of 
the mother country, the adopted country, and the emigrants. 
The seriousness of the loss of thousands of enterprising farmers 
and laborers is balanced by the relief of economic pressure in the 
homeland and the inflow of millions of dollars sent there by 
prosperous American farmers and artisans. The citizen of 
Sweden who revels in the glorious traditions and history of his 
country may not welcome the assertion that the average Swedish- 
American does not cherish the attachment to the mother country 
attributed to the German-American, the Norwegian-American, 
and the people of certain other nationalities. The memory of his 
birthplace and friends and relatives left behind lingers, but pride 
in Swedish citizenship vanishes like the rainbow. The author 
liberally discounts the sentiments expressed by Swedish-Ameri- 
can speakers on occasions when distinguished visitors from 
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Sweden are honored; he doubts that they voice the sentiments 
of the multitude. “Sometimes it seems that the most recent 
Americans are the most patriotic,” writes a Swedish-American, 
“just as the religious convert is the most zealous.” The Swedes, 
according to Mr. Skarstedt, deem it an unusual honor to be 
counted among the Americans. Their homes are furnished in 
true American style ; with few exceptions their books are English ; 
the pictures which adorn their homes are of American work- 
manship. When children are asked what part of Sweden claims 
the parental home of their parents, ninety-nine times out of a 
hundred the reply is, “I don’t know.” To find the children of 
immigrants proficient in the use of Swedish is most rare. Mr. 
Skarstedt sees no probability of success in any effort to induce 
immigrants to return to their former homes. Their attachment 
to America, especially that of the women and children, is too 
deep-seated ; to convince them that in Sweden the doors of oppor- 
tunity swing open as wide as in America is impossible. 

Mr. Skarstedt does not claim to have written a history, but 
rather a book of reference for those seeking enlightenment on the 
experiences of immigrants—their interests, ways of thinking, 
aspirations, and economic circumstances ; their estimates of them- 
selves as well as what others have said about them. He has, 
however, drawn liberally on the works of standard historians 
like Erik Norelius, Olof N. Nelson, Alfred Sodderstrém, and 
Ernst W. Olson, as well as on those of Swedish and Swedish- 
American authors, and on church publications, souvenir albums, 
statistics, and compilations. His two chapters on the history of 
Swedish settlements, churches, and educational institutions are 
compact, full of facts, and well written. He has apportioned an 
appropriate amount of space to the various religious denomina- 
tions— Methodists, Episcopalians, Lutherans, Baptists, and Mis- 
sion Friends—and he has dealt with each in a sympathetic spirit. 

No other work approaches the present volume in the compre- 
hensive treatment of the cultural development of the Swedish- 
Americans. One chapter is given to a discussion of Swedish 
societies and the part that Swedish-Americans have played in the 
realm of music. The author’s interest in art, journalism, and 
literature, and his wide acquaintance with prominent men in these 
fields is revealed in a long chapter, consisting of a general survey 
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of these subjects and excellent biographical sketches. In com- 
piling a chronological history of Swedish-American newspapers 
and listing many productions of Swedish-American authors, pub- 
lications of churches, publication houses, newspapers, business 
concerns, and other organizations, the author has rendered a 
service for which scholars may be duly grateful. “Swedish- 
Americans among Americans” is the rather unusual title of a 
chapter which sets forth the work of men of Swedish parentage 
who have attained prominence in fields of endeavor not directly 
connected with the progress of their own nationality. In some 
respects the author is at his best in the three last chapters: 
“Swedish-American Types, Characteristics and Eccentricities,” 
“Pictures and Episodes in Swedish-American Life,” and “The 
So-called Swedish-American Language.” The reviewer laments 
the fact that only those who understand the Swedish language 
and have heard at first hand the ludicrous combination of Swedish 
and English so common in pioneer communities can appreciate 
the mirth-provoking perversion of the mother tongue. 

The work of Mr. Skarstedt is of such a high order, the 
numerous illustrations so excellent, and the general make-up of 
the book so satisfactory, that one can find little incentive to look 
for flaws. A good index, a classified bibliography, and greater 
care in the spelling of proper names would have disarmed the 
most carping critic. 

GeorGE M. STEPHENSON 


Hamline University in the World War. By Henry L. Osporn, 
professor of biology and dean of the faculty. (St. Paul, 


1920. 64 p.) 


In this littke book Professor Osborn gives permanent form 
to an historical record the value of which, both to Hamline Uni- 
versity and to the community at large, will become increasingly 
apparent as the years go by. After paying tribute, in a series of 
short biographical sketches, to the Hamline men who lost their 
lives in the service, the author tells the story of Hamline’s war 
services and of the effects of the war upon the life of the institu- 
tion. Every phase of the subject, such as the training of young 
men for military service, the women’s work of mercy, the institu- 
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tion of special war courses, the early formation and subsequent 
history of the famous Hamline Ambulance Unit, is set forth in 
dignified language with a minimum of rhetoric and a maximum 
of inspiring fact. 

Part two of the book is devoted to lists of names, with brief 
records, of Hamline professsors, alumni, and undergraduates in 
the service, followed by a roster showing the organization and 
personnel of the Hamline Students’ Army Training Corps. The 
summary given shows a total of five hundred and fifty-eight, 
including members of the Students’ Army Training Corps, in the 
service. Of these eighty-two were commissioned officers, two 
won the Distinguished Service Cross, nine were awarded the 
Croix de Guerre, and eight never came back. 

In getting this information together Professor Osborn has 
rendered a service to the community as well as to Hamline Uni- 
versity. His book will be particularly useful in connection with 
the compilation of the war history of St. Paul and Ramsey County 
which is now under way. The example set should be followed 
by every local institution or organization, in this or any other 
community, which rendered important patriotic services during 
the great conflict and which has any pride in its achievements. 

FRANKLIN F. HoLsBrook 


Memoirs of France and the Eighty-eighth Division: Being a 
Review Without Official Character of the Experiences of 
the “Cloverleaf” Division in the Great World War from 
1917 to 1910, with Special Histories of the 352d Inf., 337th 
F. A. and 330th F. A. Compiled by Epcar J. D. Larson, 
captain infantry, Eighty-eighth Division headquarters. 
(Minneapolis, 1920. 173 p. Illustrations.) 


This unofficial history supplements in a number of ways the 
more authoritative account of the Eighty-eighth Division reviewed 
in a previous number of the BULLETIN (see ante, pp. 217-219). 
The earlier volume was prepared to furnish those who seek an 
account of the activities and accomplishments of the division 
with a reference book; the present volume was written for the 
individuals who made those accomplishments possible, who par- 
ticipated in the events recounted, who were members of the 
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Eighty-eighth Division. Its appeal is to the wearer of the 
cloverleaf insignia rather than to the student of history; it was 
published “to preserve in permanent form, memories of a trying 
period . . . for the benefit of the members of the Eighty-eighth 
Division,” and to supply the need for a “book containing the 
story of the individual American soldier,” rather than to present 
a general history of the division. Thus only a brief résumé of 
the story of the division is contained, and an extended section is 
devoted to “Personal Narratives and Reminiscences,” including 
the stories of a number of Minnesotans. Conspicuous among 
these is a “recital of the adventures” of Captain Orren E. Safford 
of Minneapolis and Captain Henry A. House, formerly of Duluth, 
who were captured by the enemy and confined in a German 
prison from which they later escaped (pp. 25-31). 

The distinct contribution of the volume to the recorded history 
of the division consists, however, of special accounts of four 
units: the 352nd United States Infantry, the 163rd United 
States Field Artillery Brigade, and the 337th and 339th regiments 
United States Field Artillery. The two latter narratives are 
supplemented by rosters, which appear in the appendix (pp. 
163-172). The value of this material is enhanced by the fact 
that both accounts and rosters of field artillery units are missing 
in the earlier history of The 88th Division in the World War. 

Considerable space is devoted to an “Album Section” similar 
to those contained in most county war histories; and numerous 
other excellent illustrations are scattered throughout the volume, 
some of which are reproduced from photographs in the “battery 
books” of officers. A map showing the “Travels of Main Units 
of 88th Div.” forms the frontispiece; several interesting charts 
comparing the records of the Eighty-eighth and other divisions 
appear (p. 6); and “Facsimile Copies of Armistice Editions of 
U. S. Newspapers and 88th Division Publications” make up a 
novel portion of the appendix (pp. 152-156). 

BerTtHA L. HEILBRON 











MINNESOTA HISTORICAL SOCIETY NOTES 


At no time since the dedication of the society’s building has 
it seemed feasible, in view of the expense involved, to bring out 
the volume which was planned to serve as a commemorative 
record of that occasion. It has seemed best, therefore, rather 
than delay longer, to give up the larger plan and to publish part 
of the material intended for that volume in this “Dedication 
Number” of the BULLETIN. 


The long awaited work on Minnesota Geographic Names by 
Dr. Upham, the society’s archeologist, was finally received from 
the printer in May and has been distributed. Because of the 
increased costs of printing and binding only a small edition was 
issued and copies have been sent, as a rule, only to such of the 
active members as filled out and returned a request card sent to 
them for that purpose. Copies will now be sent, as long as the 
supply holds out, to any members, whether active, corresponding, 
or honorary, upon receipt of a request. A few copies are avail- 
able for sale to nonmembers at $3.50 each. 


Fifteen new members, all active, were enrolled during the 
quarter ending June 30: Frederic M. Fogg, Allan L. Firestone, 
Hiram D. Frankel, Harriet W. Sewall, and Glen R. Townsend of 
St. Paul; Mrs. Mary P. Allen, Edward J. Brown, Mrs. Jeannette 
M. Daniel, Julius E. Miner, Mrs. Maria H. Miner, and Elsa R. 
Nordin of Minneapolis; William L. Hilliard of Lengby; 
Trevanion W. Hugo of Duluth; Adolph Sucker of Lewisville; 
and Dr. Louis H. Roddis of the United States Medical Corps, 
now stationed at San Diego, California. The society has lost dur- 
ing the same period one active member, Robert B. C. Bement of 
St. Paul, who died May 7, 1920. 


Two important positions on the staff became vacant in May as 
the results of the resignations of Miss Dorothy A. Heinemann, 
editorial assistant, and Miss Ilona B. Schmidt, head cataloguer. 
The editorial position has been filled by the appointment of Miss 
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Mary E. Wheelhouse, of the staff of the Illinois State Historical 
Library, who took up the work July 1; but so far no competent 
person has been found who will accept the position of head 
cataloguer at the salary available. 


The society’s building was inspected recently by the state 
architect of North Dakota with a view to getting suggestions for 
the Memorial Building to be erected at Bismarck for the use of 
the State Historical Society of North Dakota. He expressed 
himself as being much pleased with the design and plan of the 
Minnesota building. 


The manuscript collections of the society are rapidly becoming 
more and more useful not only to research students but also to 
all persons and organizations interested in various phases of local 
history. During the past quarter two talks have been given by 
the curator to high school history classes on the use of manuscript 
material in the writing of history, and the system of filing and 
caring for manuscripts was quite fully explained to a visiting 
class from the summer school for librarians at the university. 
One study club of Minneapolis has sent its program committee 
to look through the collections for material for a course in local 
history which that club will pursue during the winter. A repre- 
sentative from the United States Weather Bureau has consulted 
old meteorological records kept at Fort Snelling and in St. Paul 
in the early days for statistics to be used in a study of changes 
in Minnesota weather during the last half century. A mission 
field agent of the Interchurch World Movement has consulted 
original records and accounts of early missions among the Indians 
of Minnesota. A local novelist has used an old diary of frontier 
days in his latest novel. <A student of the history of Methodism 
in Minnesota has spent considerable time in the manuscript room, 
and two university professors, one from Minnesota and the other 
from Chicago, have made use of valuable source material in the 
collections. Reporters and feature writers for the local news- 
papers are regular visitors to the manuscript division, where they 
frequently find material for special articles for the Sunday edi- 
tions of their papers. 
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The receipt of the seven new table cases, purchased with the 
remnant of the building equipment fund, has considerably in- 
creased the facilities for the display of special exhibits in the 
museum. Such exhibits recently installed include an Indian scout 
costume, Ojibway clothing, Indian ceremonial stones, Mandan 
bone implements, a group of Minnesota immigration pamphlets, 
a collection of rare postage stamps loaned by Dr. John M. Arm- 
strong of St. Paul, and selections from the autograph collection 
of Mr. Joseph G. Heyn of Minneapolis. 


During April and May the museum was visited by 55 different 
classes or groups from schools with a total of 1,336 pupils accom- 
panied by 64 teachers. Over half of these classes came from 
schools outside of St. Paul, many of them located thirty or forty 
miles from the building. Reports from teachers indicate that 
these visits are of considerable educational value. 


The children’s history hours in the musgim were brought to a 
close for the season with two talks by the curator, on “Minnesota 
Pioneers,” April 10, and on “Pioneer Life in Minnesota,” April 
24. Thirteen of these meetings were held during the year with 
a total attendance of 1,281. 


A series of historic trips to places around the Twin Cities, 
which was begun on May 29 by an excursion to old Fort Snelling 
and Mendota, has proved to be a big success, and much interest 
has been aroused in the historic past of the localities visited. 
Strangers in the Twin Cities have taken advantage of the trips 
to learn more about the region, and teachers from the high schools 
appear to have found them of value. Sixty-five persons went 
on the excursion to Indian Mounds Park and Battle Creek, June 
12, and twenty-six on the trip to the site of the Pond Mission at 
Lake Calhoun, June 26. The many questions asked by the mem- 
bers of the parties showed the interest in the subjects discussed 
by the curator. 


The St. Paul chapter of the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution held a meeting in the society’s auditorium on the afternoon 
of April 13, at which the curator of the museum spoke on the 
possibilities of codperation between the Daughters and the Minne- 
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sota Historical Society. Following the meeting tea was served 
in the west hall. A special historical committee was appointed 
at a later meeting of the chapter, and a number of the members 
have been serving from time to time as volunteer workers in the 
museum, assisting in the cataloguing of the collections. 


A picnic of the Twin City History Teachers’ Club, scheduled 
to be held at Battle Creek, near St. Paul, May 22, was transferred 
to the museum rooms at the last moment because of rain. Mr. 
Babcock gave a talk on the history of Battle Creek and Kaposia. 


ACCESSIONS 


Learning that a pamphlet of thirty-two pages entitled Wander- 
ings in Minnesota during the Indian Troubles of 1862, by Thomas 
Scantlebury, which was hitherto unknown to the society, had been 
published in Chicago in 1867, Mr. Vail, the society’s librarian, 
succeeded, after considerable correspondence, in getting in touch 
with a sister of the author, Mrs. Joseph W. Hambleton of Pater- 
son, New Jersey, with the result that she has presented to the 
society not only a copy of the pamphlet but also the original 
manuscript from which it was printed. The narrative is in the 
form of a diary and records the daily experiences and impressions 
of a young soldier who participated in the campaign against the 
Indians. Enlisting for service with the Union Army just three 
days before the beginning of the Indian outbreak, Scantlebury 
was placed in Company H, Seventh Minnesota Volunteer Infan- 
try, and within a few weeks he was ordered to join Colonel 
Sibley’s forces at Fort Ridgely. He fought in the Battle of 
Wood Lake, helped to care for refugees and guard Indian pris- 
oners at Camp Release, and witnessed the execution of thirty- 
eight Indians at Mankato. In the fall of 1863 he was sent south 
to recruit Negroes for the Union Army. He became ill the fol- 
lowing spring, was granted sick leave, and died on board a boat 
while on his way up the Mississippi River to visit friends and 
relatives in Illinois. The pamphlet is of considerable interest to 
bibliophiles as well as to historians, for it is doubtful whether 
more than one or two other copies are in existence. 
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A valuable collection of over a hundred books, including many 
expensive works in fine bindings, has been presented by Mr. and 
Mrs. Edwin P. Capen of Minneapolis. The books are mainly 
from the library of Mrs. Capen’s father, the late Joseph H. 
Thompson, who came to Minnesota in 1856 and who conducted 
the first express office in Minneapolis. Included in the gift are 
a portfolio of pictures and a box of stereoscopic views, some of 
which are of Minnesota scenes. 


Three other large lots of books received during the last quarter 
are: about two hundred volumes and one hundred pamphlets, 
including regimental histories, geological reports, and publications 
of the Royal Society of Canada which were transferred from the 
Minnesota State Library; over six hundred books and about 
twenty pamphlets, consisting largely of old text books valuable 
for the history of education, which were transferred from the St. 
Paul Public Library ; and over five hundred books selected from 
Minnesota’s quota of the surplus from the great collection of 
books assembled by the American Library Association for the use 
of soldiers and sailors in the war. 


A collection of pamphlets of unusual interest has been pre- 
sented by Mr. D. M. Frederiksen of Minneapolis, president of 
the Scandinavian Canadian Land Company. It consists of 
immigrant guides, land maps, and prospectuses relating prin- 
cipally to southern Minnesota and issued or used during the 
eighties by land firms of which Mr. Frederiksen was a proprietor. 
The claims made in the pamphlets regarding the merits of this 
region, which certainly have been amply justified, led several 
thousand families to buy land in the two southern tiers of coun- 
ties of Minnesota from these companies at prices ranging from 
six to fifteen dollars an acre. Four different languages, English, 
Norwegian, Swedish, and German, are represented in this litera- 
ture. All except two of the items are new to the library. Per- 
haps the most interesting of them is a pamphlet entitled Catholic 
Colonization in Minnesota, “published by the Catholic Coloniza- 
tion Bureau of Minnesota, under the auspices of the Right 
Reverend John Ireland, coadjutor bishop of St. Paul,” in 1879. 
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The latest number of a financial manual is the only one of 
much value to a business house but the old files are often needed 
in an historical or reference library. Consequently the gift from 
the First National Bank of St. Paul of forty-six volumes of 
Poore’s and Moody’s manuals and of various banker’s encyclo- 
pedias, registers, and directories, extending from 1909 to 1918, 
is much appreciated. 


A valuable run of the New York Tribune for the important 
period from 1850 to 1866 has been received from Mr. and Mrs, 
Charles E. Faulkner of Minneapolis. The files for the Civil War 
years are complete and bound. 


Recent important additions to the society’s collection of 
material relating to the Scandinavian element include partial files 
of a number of Swedish Baptist periodicals and reports, sermons, 
and other religious literature presented by the Reverend G. Arvid 
Hagstrom, president of Bethel Academy of St. Paul; a collection 
of nearly two hundred Swedish books and pamphlets presented by 
Miss Elsa R. Nordin of the library staff; and a number of 
valuable historical books presented by Professor Andrew A. 
Stomberg of the University of Minnesota. 


An increasing number of friends of the society are turning 
over to it their accumulations of old magazines, books, and 
pamphlets, which are often very useful for filling in the files in 
the society’s library. The largest recent gifts of this sort have 
come from Mrs. Charles L. Spencer, Mrs. Charles W. Bunn, the 
estate of Mrs. Julius M. Goldsmith of St. Paul, and the estate of 
Mr. Lycurgus R. Moyer of Montevideo. There are still many 
gaps in the periodical files, and copies of the Home Sector, the 
American Legion Weekly, and the Great Lakes Recruit are par- 
ticularly desired. 


The state department of labor and industries now located in 
the Old Capitol has taken advantage of the new archives law to 
transfer to the custody of the society some of its noncurrent 
files. The material thus far received consists largely of inspect- 
ors’ orders and reports, reports of special investigations, and 
back files of correspondence. 
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The records and collections of the Historical Society of the 
Minnesota Annual Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, an organization which was in existence from 1857 to 
about 1895, have been transferred from Hamline University to 
the custody of the Minnesota Historical Society. The manuscript 
material includes: minutes of the society itself, of the Winona 
District Ministerial Association from 1860 to 1871, and of the 
district conferences of St. Paul, 1881 to 1886, and St. Cloud, 
1873 to 1876; records of early missions and classes from 1840 to 
1866; correspondence and papers of the Reverend Chauncey 
Hobart and other pioneer ministers, dating back to 1849; and a 
large number of reminiscent letters, papers, and sermons. It is 
fitting that this invaluable collection of sources for the early 
history of Methodism in Minnesota should be preserved along- 
side of similar collections relating to other denominations where 
it will be of the greatest use to students of the religious history 
of the state. 


The Minnesota Woman Suffrage Association, through the 
courtesy of Mrs. Andreas Ueland of Minneapolis, has recently 
turned over the records of that organization to the society. 
While by no means complete, they contain a great deal of source 
material of value to the student of the suffrage movement in 
Minnesota. The official records, consisting of minutes and pro- 
ceedings of the executive board, cover the years 1912 to 1914; 
but the correspondence file, which is made up largely of letters 
of politicians defining their positions on woman suffrage, covers 
only the year 1916. There are also a few synopses of suffrage 
legislation in other states, letters to the Minnesota legislature 
regarding suffrage matters, and written opinions of lawyers on 
the constitutionality of certain suffrage measures before the legis- 
lature. Accompanying these records is a series of five scrapbooks 
containing clippings from local and national newspapers and other 
publications regarding suffrage for the period from 1911 to 1918. 
One especially entertaining volume is made up of posters, hand- 
bills, maps, and various small booklets issued by the National 
Woman Suffrage Publishing Company and by different state 
organizations. The two pens used by Governor Burnquist in 
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signing the presidential suffrage bill and the suffrage ratification 
bill in 1919 have also been presented by Mrs. Ueland. 


An original letter of David Colden, son of Cadwallader 
Colden, lieutenant-governor of New York from 1761 to 1776, 
and father of Cadwallader Colden, the eminent lawyer and 
mayor of New York City, has recently been added to the society’s 
collection of colonial manuscripts by Mrs. Charles Neely of St. 
Paul, a descendant of David Colden. The letter was written by 
Colden to his wife, June 27, 1784, from London, whither he had 
gone to retrieve his losses in the Revolutionary War by claiming 
from the British government a reward for his loyalty to the 
crown. He was in poor health at the time and he died on July 10, 
1784, a little less than two weeks after the date of this letter. 
The contents of the letter are not only full of human interest but 
they are also of historic value, for the writer mentions intimately 
a number of very prominent loyalists who were in London on a 
mission like his own and discusses at length their success in 
securing the payment of their claims. He holds out to his wife 
the hope of a new home the following spring in Canada or Nova 
Scotia, the common refuge of loyalists at this time. Only once, 
and then in a postscript added after hearing bad news concerning 
one member of his family, does he give expression to his bitter- 
ness toward the “Cursed, cursed Tyrants who drive me from my 
Wife & Children, & put it out of my Power to assist or com- 
fort them.” 


In 1856 Edwin Whitefield, an eastern artist and promoter, 
traveled through the southern part of what is now Kandiyohi 
County in the interests of one of the numerous town-site com- 
panies of that period and assisted in selecting town sites and in 
naming the lakes and future towns of that region. He also made 
numerous water-color sketches of the scenic attractions, which 
were used the following winter on a lecture tour of the eastern 
states, where he set forth in alluring terms the wonderful oppor- 
tunities which Minnesota offered to home seekers from the East. 
Mr. Whitefield wrote numerous articles on the same subject for 
the eastern papers and was in general an active promoter of 
immigration to the territory in the late fifties. By a happy 
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chance a number of his letters and papers and a representative 
collection of his water-color sketches of the lakes and other 
natural beauties of the young territory, particularly those in 
Kandiyohi County, have been preserved by his son, Mr. Wilfred 
C. Whitefield of Sauk Center, and have now, through the courtesy 
of Mr. Victor E. Lawson of Willmar, been presented to the 
society. 


An old daybook of the retail firm of Whitmore and Reed of 
Steamboat Rock, Iowa, for the years 1870 and 1871 was included 
in material sent to the library by the Reverend Francis L. Palmer 
of Stillwater. According to the accounts of this firm sugar 
retailed in 1870 at seven pounds for a dollar, raisins at twenty- 
five cents a pound, and potatoes at seventy-five cents a bushel; 
but rubber boots were three dollars and a half a pair and shoes 
only one dollar and a half. 


Three record books of the St. Paul Reading Circle, organized 
for social and literary purposes in 1872, recently have been pre- 
sented to the society by Mrs. Charles L. Spencer. This circle 
was limited to thirty active members and met every other Monday 
evening from October until April in the homes of its members. 
The evenings were spent in reading the writings of Dickens, 
Shakespeare, Thackeray, Coleridge, and other authors of equal 
rank. Many names of prominent citizens appear on the member- 
ship rolls. The records presented cover the period from 1872 to 


1880. 


From the Thursday Musical of Minneapolis, through the 
courtesy of Mrs. George L. Lang, corresponding secretary, the 
society has received a manuscript history of the club during the 
first eight years of its existence, prepared by Mrs. Herbert W. 
Gleason, its president from 1893 to 1900. The history is a 
valuable record of musical activities in Minneapolis during these 
years, for Mrs. Gleason notes events of general interest in the 
world of music as well as the actual proceedings of the Thursday 
Musical. Of special interest are the accounts of a concert and 
reception in 1896 and a “Home Composers’ Concert” in 1899, for 


the programs on both of these occasions “consisted exclusively of 


A greatly condensed version 


” 


compositions by local musicians. 
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of Mrs. Gleason’s history is published in the Minneapolis Journal 
for November 23. 


“The Condition of Reservation Indians” is the title of a 
manuscript prepared at the request of the United States Board 
of Indian Commissioners by William M. Camp of Chicago, editor 
of the Railway Review, and presented by him to the society. 
The author’s knowledge of the Indians was gained from periodic 
visits to their reservations covering about seventeen years. The 
reservations visited lie principally in the states of North and 
South Dakota, Montana, Wyoming, and Idaho, but occasional 
trips were made to the homes of the southern Cheyenne, Arapa- 
hoe, Kiowa, and Pawnee in Oklahoma. 


A collection of twelve autograph letters from prominent 
lecturers of the decade of the sixties has been received from Mr. 
Arthur G. Douglass of Minneapolis. The letters were originally 
written to his father, the Reverend Ebenezer Douglass, while he 
was arranging for a lecture course under the auspices of the 
Congregational church of Woonsocket, Rhode Island. Schuyler 
Colfax, George William Curtis, Charles Sumner, Frederick 
Douglass, Anna E. Dickinson, Louis Agassiz, and Josiah G. 
Holland are the most prominent people represented. It is inter- 
esting to note that the terms ranged from fifty to one hundred 
dollars a lecture and that the Reverend Josiah P. Thompson of 
Broadway Tabernacle, New York, stated his fee as payable in 
“ ‘legal tender,’ without regard to General Butler’s theories of a 
convertible currency.” 


The society has received from the compilers typewritten copies 
of two useful bibliographies of Minnesota interest prepared for 
the library school of the University of Wisconsin. They are 
entitled: “Mesabi Iron Range of Minnesota,” by Signa Niemie 
(19 p.), and “Ojibway Indians in Wisconsin and Minnesota,” by 
Eva Alford (13 p.). 


A typewritten copy of the “Industrial Survey of Minneapolis, 
Prepared by Minneapolis Civic & Commerce Association” (15 p.) 
was recently presented by the association. The survey is prac- 
tically a sketch of the economic history of the city. 
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Mrs. Edwin W. Osborne of St. Paul has deposited a part of 
her extensive collection of articles illustrating early American 
domestic life with the society. Fine specimens of Bohemian 
glassware, old-fashioned china, a pearl-handled bouquet holder, 
three spinning wheels of various types, skein reels, a pair of 
wool carders, an old blower or bellows, dresses, and many other 
interesting articles are included in this valuable collection. 


Two old iron broilers of the type common in pioneer days and 
an old-fashioned spinning wheel are gifts of Mr. Oliver Pepin of 
Minneapolis, from his old homestead near Bloomington. 


A small walnut melodeon, which was carried on concert tours 
throughout Minnesota in the late sixties by the Andrews Opera 
Company, is the gift of Mrs. Fred W. Clayton of St. Paul. 


A large wooden inkwell and penholder, said to have been used 
by the first territorial legislature of Minnesota, is a gift of Mrs. 
Charles M. Power of St. Paul. 


A “notable pictorial record” of the early days of the flour- 
milling industry at the Falls of St. Anthony, which was displayed 
at the annual meeting of the Minnesota Territorial Pioneers’ 
Association in May, has been presented to the society by Dr. 
Arthur M. Eastman of Minneapolis. It consists of views of the 
buildings of the Minnesota Flouring Mills, later known as the 
Island Mills, together with portraits of the founders and succes- 
sive owners, including the donor’s father, John W. Eastman—all 
mounted with explanatory captions and a brief typewritten “His- 
tory of Island Mills,” and in a single frame. The exhibit is 
reproduced in the Minneapolis Tribune for May 16. 


Through the courtesy of Mrs. Orlando R. Manners of St. 
Paul, Mrs. C. D. Fisher of Tonka Bay has added a framed tinted 
photograph of her brother-in-law, Captain John King of the 
Fifth Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, to the portrait collection 
of the society. She has given also a sabre and several military 


papers of Captain King. 


A crayon portrait of the late Dr. John Wright of St. Paul, a 
mounted group of pictures of early St. Paul, a large English 
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Bible of 1860, and several other interesting relics have been 
presented by Mrs. Frank Jerrard of St. Paul. 


In the name of her late husband Mrs. Charles N. Akers of St. 
Paul has presented a small framed print of Colonel William Col- 
vill, commander of the First Minnesota Volunteer Infantry. 


Mr. Hugo V. Koch of St. Paul, past department commander 
for Minnesota of the United Spanish War Veterans, has recently 
presented a Mexican flag which was taken from San Juan prison 
in Vera Cruz at the time of the American occupation of that port 
in April, 1914. 


An interesting collection of objects illustrative of life and 
customs in Cuba, which was gathered during the period of Ameri- 
can occupation, from 1900 to 1902, has been presented to the 
museum by Miss Mary Folwell of Minneapolis. The collection 
includes three musical instruments, a native Cuban drum made 
out of a log of wood, a guira or gourd instrument for making a 
sound like that of pieces of sandpaper rubbed together, and a 
bomba or pottery jar for the deep bass notes of the modern trom- 
bone. These instruments constitute a full orchestra and give 
weird effects. Among the other objects are baskets for all sorts 
of purposes, native pottery, a sieve of yucca for sifting grain, a 
broom of palm leaves, a platter with the bull-fight pattern, two 
small silver coins used as presents to the guests at christenings, 
two small rag dolls, tiny figurines from the Chinese bazaar in 
Havana, and a fine Spanish olla. 


Chief Justice Calvin L. Brown of the supreme court has 
deposited in the custody of the society a wig of the type worn by 
English justices on the bench. The wig was purchased in London 
by the Honorable Charles C. Willson of Rochester and was 
recently presented by him to Justice Brown. 


A three-quarter length coat of mail composed of overlapping 
plates of horn or prepared leather, joined together with strips of 
brass-linked chain mail, and a tine brass helmet have recently 
been presented by Mr. Charles A. Dunham of St. Paul and Mr. 
G. M. Knisely of Mount Vernon, Washington. The helmet is of 
the type generally worn in southern Europe during the sixteenth 
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century, without special protection for the face, and shows evi- 
dence of hard usage. 


Mrs. Charles L. Spencer of St. Paul has presented a fine 
beaded papoose carrier of Sioux workmanship, a leather belt 
heavily decorated with silver disks and flash metal ornaments, a 
claw necklace, and several other Indian articles. 


The Misses Lydia and Bertha Burkhard of White Bear have 
deposited with the society a large, heavily beaded table cover, said 
to have been made by an Indian princess in Canada. 


Dr. James C. Ferguson of St. Paul has deposited with the 
society three beautiful beaded bags of Sioux workmanship and a 
collection of five handsome pipestone pipes which were obtained 
from Sioux warriors in the late seventies and early eighties. He 
has also presented a fine silk dress of the early nineteenth century 
period, a queer little bonnet, and several other interesting articles 


of by-gone days. 





NEWS AND COMMENT 


The study of western history in Minnesota will undoubtedly 
receive a considerable stimulus as a result of the appointment of 
Dr. Clarence W. Alvord to a professorship in the University of 
Minnesota. Dr. Alvord, who is one of the most distinguished of 
American historians, has been a member of the faculty of the 
University of Illinois since 1901. Besides teaching, he has edited 
the JIlinois Historical Collections, a set of fourteen volumes pub- 
lished by the Illinois State Historical Library, and the recently 
published Centennial History of Iilinois in five volumes. He is 
also the author of the first volume of this history covering the 
period to the admission of the state in 1818. His most notable 
contribution to history, a work in two volumes entitled The 
Mississippi Valley in British Politics, is “a study of trade, land 
speculation, and experiments in imperialism culminating in the 
American Revolution.” This was published in 1916 and, in the 
following year, was awarded the Loubat prize of a thousand 
dollars for the best work in American history published during 
the five years ending with 1917. Dr. Alvord has been the editor 
of the Mississippi Valley Historical Review since its foundation 
in 1914 and will continue to serve in that capacity, the editorial 
office being moved from Urbana to Minneapolis. The facilities 
afforded by the Minnesota Historical Society for research in 
western history were influential in inducing him to make the 
change. 

The thirteenth annual meeting of the Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Association was held at Greencastle, Indiana, April 23, 30, 
and May 1. The excellent program, the unusually large attend- 
ance, and the hospitality of De Pauw University, all contributed 
to make a very successful meeting. Chauncey S. Boucher of 
Ohio State University was elected president for the ensuing year 
Lester B. Shippee of the University of Minnesota was chosen as 
one of the new members of the board of editors. The next meet 
ing will be held at Madison, Wisconsin. 


acy 
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The Minnesota Territorial Pioneers’ Association held its annual 
meeting at the Old Capitol, St. Paul, on May 11, the sixty-second 
anniversary of the admission of Minnesota to the Union. The 
gathering was attended by old settlers from all parts of the state, 
who exchanged tales of pioneer experiences and listened to the 
address of Governor Burnquist. 


The annual meeting of the Hennepin County Pioneers’ Asso- 
ciation was held at the Godfrey House, Minneapolis, on June 1. 
The exercises and addresses commemorated the fact that on this 
date, seventy-one years ago, Governor Ramsey issued the 


proclamation declaring Minnesota Territory “to be organized and 
established.” 


“The Indian of Yesterday,” a pageant of Indian forest life 
prepared by an Indian, De Witt Hare of Minneapolis, was pre- 
sented by the Minneapolis chapter of the Society of American 
Indians at the West High School on June 4. The program 
included a lecture on “The Indian of Today,” by Dr. Carlos 
Montezuma of Chicago. 


The Kandiyohi County Old Settlers’ Association held its 
annual meeting in connection with the dedicatory exercises for 
Sibley State Park at Lake Andrew on June 26. 


The people of Lyon County gathered at Marshall, the county 
seat, on June 17 and 18, to participate in a home-coming celebra- 
tion and to witness an historical pageant, which marked the 
fiftieth anniversary of the settlement of their county. The chief 
events in the history of the state, county, and town were depicted 
in the pageant. 


A brief but interesting article on “Ojibway Habitations and 
Other Structures,” by David I. Bushnell Jr., appears in the 
Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institution for 1917 (Wash- 
ington, 1919). The article is illustrated with six plates of Ojib- 
way wigwams photographed in the lake region of northern 
Minnesota. 


Some of the results of the survey of Minnesota Indians made 
by Mr. Rudolf Hertz, field director of the American Indian sur- 
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vey for the Interchurch World Movement in Minnesota, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, and South Dakota, appear in an article 
in the Minneapolis Tribune for April 18. Mr. Hertz asserts that 
he found “1,000 pagan Indians practicing religion of their fore- 
fathers” in the state and he points out the need for and the 
civilizing influence of missionaries on the reservations. 


In “Another View of the Kensington Rune Stone,” by Rasmus 
B. Anderson, in the Wisconsin Magazine of History for June, the 
inscription is declared to be a fraud and the author tells how and 
by whom he believes it to have been perpetrated. 


A group of notable French-Canadian historians recently have 
engaged in a controversy concerning the identity of the four sons 
of the Sieur de la Veréndrye, the substance of which appears in 
Le Canada Francais, a monthly magazine published by Laval 
University at Quebec. In the first of these articles (2: 109-117) 
Auguste H. de Trémaudan presents evidence to prove that the 
explorer’s second son, Pierre, has been erroneously known as the 
Chevalier ; that his two younger sons, Francois and Louis-Joseph 
accompanied him on his most important expeditions; and that 
“Francois is the one who has become famous under the name of 
‘Chevalier de la Veréndrye.’” A reply in which the Abbé 
Ivanhoe Caron contends that Louis-Joseph was the Chevalier 
(2: 170-182), is supported by Pierre-Georges Roy (3: 294) ; and 
M. de Trémaudan refutes this criticism in a second article 
(3: 286-293). An excellent outline of the controversy appears 
in the June number of the Canadian Historical Review (p. 133). 
M. de Trémaudan also presents his arguments in an article, 
written in English, which is published in the Manitoba Free Press 
of Winnipeg for April 10 (p. 45). 


“Jonathan Carver and the Carver Grant,” by Milo M. Quaife, 
the presidential address at the 1920 meeting of the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Association, is the leading article in the June 
number of the Mississippi Valley Historical Review. The career 
of the explorer is sketched in the light of the new evidence on 
the subject discovered by recent investigators, but the greater 
part of the paper is devoted to a detailed study of the involved 
history of the famous Carver grant. In this the author has made 
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use of transcripts of manuscripts of the Reverend Hugh Peters, 
the principal promoter of the projects based upon the alleged 
grant. These transcripts are in the possession of the State His- 
torical Society of Wisconsin. 


A history of Congregationalism in Minnesota, edited by Dr. 
Warren Upham, will be brought out by the Congregational Con- 
ference of Minnesota in the near future. It is to be a cooperative 
work with contributions from twenty-two different writers. 


A paper entitled “Steamboating on the Upper Mississippi 
After the Civil War: A Mississippi Magnate,” by Lester B. 
Shippee of the University of Minnesota, which was read at the 
1919 meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association, is 
published in the March number of the Mississippi Valley Histori- 
cal Review. This valuable contribution to the history of Minne- 
sota is based largely on material in newspaper files preserved in 
the library of the Minnesota Historical Society. The “magnate” 
whose career is sketched was Commodore William F. Davidson 
of St. Paul. 


“A Tourist’s Manual and Guide to the Scenes, Legends and 
Cities of the Upper Mississippi River as Known and Enjoyed by 
Patrons of the Diamond Jo Line Steamers. Originally Compiled 
for and Now Edited by Capt. Fred A. Bill,” is being published 
serially in the Saturday Evening Post of Burlington, Iowa, begin- 
ning April 17. In his introduction Mr. Bill explains that this 
“Manual” was prepared during the late eighties, but that its pub- 
lication, which was intended to advertise the passenger service of 
the Diamond Jo Line, was indefinitely postponed when Joseph 
Reynolds died in 1891. The manuscript has since been in the 
possession of Mr. Bill, and it is now being printed for the first 
time. It consists of a description of the route from St. Louis to 
St. Paul, with legends and “reliable information concerning the 
scenes and cities” passed on this “pilgrimage of pleasure.” In 
addition to presenting an interesting picture of the upper Missis- 
sippi Valley during the period when river transportation was in 
its prime, the “Manual” casts illuminating side lights on the social 
life and advertising methods of the time. 
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A recently inaugurated movement to mark the old Red River 
trail and to make it attractive to tourists, inspired a writer for 
the Minneapolis Tribune with the idea of helping to arouse inter- 
est therein by publishing extracts from two curious articles on 
“The People of the Red River” and “The Red River Trail,” 
which first appeared in the issues of Harper’s New Monthly 
Magazine for January, April, and June, 1859. Selections from 
these accounts of Minnesota and of the trip from St. Paul to 
Pembina via the famous route in the late fifties, written by a 
New Yorker for eastern readers, make up the greater part of an 
article in the Tribune for May 23. It is introduced by a brief 
historical sketch of the trail and of the trade which passed over 
it in Red River carts. The illustrations add distinctly to the 
interest of the article. They include two early views, reproduced 
from photographs in the possession of the Minnesota Historical 
Society, of Red River traders in St. Paul, and copies of some of 
the original drawings which appeared with the articles in 
Harper's. 


The continuation of Willard Keyes’s “Journal of Life in Wis- 
consin One Hundred Years Ago,” in the Wisconsin Magazine of 
History for June, contains a number of references to the fur trade 
in Minnesota and an interesting account of a pioneer logging 
expedition to the Black River in Wisconsin. The installment of 
Miss Kellogg’s “Story of Wisconsin” in this issue deals with 
“Politics and Statehood.” 


A disconnected accumulation of information about the fur 
trade in Minnesota and Canada is brought together in the 
Minneapolis Journal for June 20 under the heading “Minnesota’s 
International Trade War.” The title refers to the rivalry 
between the American Fur Company and the Canadian com- 
panies ; but the article contains data on such remote and scattered 
subjects as Pike’s expedition, the Red River trail, and the found- 
ing of the Hudson’s Bay Company. Pictures of a Red River 
train, of old Fort Snelling, and of the Falls of St. Anthony in 
their original state are among the illustrations. 


In “Boundary Controversies between States Bordering on a 
Navigable River—The Minnesota- Wisconsin Case,” in the Minne- 
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sota Law Review for June, Harvey Hoshour discusses both the 
legal and the historical aspects of the dispute over the location 
of the boundary in the harbor at Duluth (see ante, pp. 222, 381). 


The University of Minnesota has published, as the first part 
of the Report of its survey commission, a pamphlet entitled The 
Growth of the University in the Next Quarter Century (Bulletins, 
vol. 23, no. 25. June 21, 1920. 50 p.). Although the purpose 
of the work is prophecy, its conclusions are necessarily based 
largely upon a study of the past, and it contains a wealth of data 
which will be valuable to students of the history of both secondary 
and higher education in the state. The report is the work of 
Rodney M. West and Leonard V. Koos of the University faculty. 


”? 


“Maria Sanford’s Uncompleted Autobiography,” the writing 
of which was brought to a close by her death on April 21, is pub- 
lished in the Sunday issues of the Minneapolis Journal beginning 
on May 2 and ending on June 6. Miss Sanford wrote only six 
chapters of her life-story, and these deal with her childhood in 
New England. Had she been able to complete this work, undoubt- 
edly the later chapters would have contained much interesting 
information concerning the development of Minnesota’s greatest 
educational institution. A less extensive but more complete story 
of Miss Sanford’s life appears in the Minneapolis Tribune for 
April 25, in the form of an interview, by the late Caryl B. Storrs, 
reprinted from the Tribune of December 17, 1916. In this inter- 
view Miss Sanford touches upon the circumstances which led her 
to come to Minnesota in 1880 and tells something of the nature of 
her university work. 


The life and work of a prominent Minnesota jurist, Judge 
William Mitchell, are discussed in an article by Edward Lees, 
commissioner of the supreme court of Minnesota, in the Minne- 
sota Law Review for May. The introductory pages include a 
sketch of Judge Mitchell’s early life and education to 1857, when 
he came to Minnesota and settled in Winona; an account of his 
career as a member of the Winona bar; and a discussion of his 
juristic achievements as judge of the district court of the third 
judicial: district from 1874 to 1881, and as associate justice of 
the state supreme court from 1881 to 1898. Since “his opinions 
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while a member of that [the supreme] court are the principal 
source of his great reputation,” the author devotes the greater 
part of the article to a technical analysis of those opinions. A 
portrait of Judge Mitchell forms the frontispiece of this issue 
of the Review. 


“The Man Who Linked Minnesota’s Past With Present,” 
Lyman W. Ayer, is the subject of a biographical sketch in the 
St. Paul Daily News for May 23. Mr. Ayer was born near Pine 
City, Minnesota, in 1834, and he lived in the state almost con- 
tinuously until his death a few months ago at Little Falls; thus 
this story of his life reflects in a sense the story of the growth 
and development of Minnesota. A portrait of Mr. Ayer is pub- 
lished with the sketch. 


The scope of the records of Hennepin County, which are pre- 
served in the court house at Minneapolis, is set forth in an 
article in the Minneapolis Journal for June 27. The first mar- 
riage record is described and the circumstances of the first civil, 
criminal, and juvenile cases tried in the county are stated. 


The “razing of Col. King’s summer home” is the occasion for 
an article in the Minneapolis Tribune for April 4, reminiscent of 
the days when Colonel William S. King lived on his farm on the 
outskirts of Minneapolis and raised blooded stock. The illustra- 
tions consist of pictures of the old house and some of its antique 
furnishings. 


How it happened that “John W. Brown’s Family, Portland 
Avenue Pioneers, Lived in Minneapolis Several Months Before 
They Discovered the Fact,” is explained by a son, H. N. Brown 
of Minneapolis, in an interview published in the Minneapolis 
Tribune for May 30. He also describes the business section and 
stores of early Minneapolis and tells how, when supplies were 
needed, it meant “a day’s work to make the trip” to town from 
the homestead on Minnehaha Creek. A painting of his father’s 
homestead, now in Mr. Brown’s possession, is reproduced with 
the article. 


An article in the Minneapolis Journal for April 18, inspired 
by the passing of the first building erected by the Young Men’s 
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Christian Association in Minneapolis, relates some anecdotes in 
the history of that organization. Among the illustrations is a 
reproduction of an interesting old poster, evidently used by the 
organization in a membership drive. 


The First Presbyterian Church of Minneapolis, the oldest 
church of that denomination in Minnesota, celebrated its eighty- 
fifth anniversary on June 13 at Fort Snelling, where the congrega- 
tion was organized in 1835. The history of the church was traced 
by its present pastor, the Reverend John T. Bergen, and pictures 
illustrative of its development were exhibited. A somewhat 
detailed account of the beginnings of Presbyterianism in Minne- 
sota and, especially, of the establishment and growth of this 
church is published in the Minneapolis Journal for June 13. 


St. Mark’s Outlook, the weekly magazine published by St. 
Mark’s Church of Minneapolis, issued a “Consecration Number,” 
on May 15, commemorating the consecration of the church edifice 
and reviewing the history of the parish. The consecration ser- 
mon of the rector, the Reverend James E. Freeman, printed 
therein, contains a brief historical sketch of the parish. “Remi- 
niscences of Early St. Mark’s,” describing the “inception and 
early days” of the parish from 1858 to about 1872, are supplied by 
Mr. Albee Smith, “the only living member of the original St. 
Mark’s Vestry.” The greater part of this article is also published 
in the Minneapolis Tribune for May 16. In a more complete 
“Historical Sketch of St. Mark’s Church,” the late Bishop Samuel 
C. Edsall records the story of the parish from its establishment 
to the formal opening of the present church in 1910. His nar- 
rative consists of descriptions of the successive churches used by 
the growing congregation, biographical notes about the various 
rectors and officers, and an account of the Wells’ Memorial 
House. The volume is illustrated with exterior and interior views 
of the two most recent churches of St. Mark’s and with portraits 
of some of the men who have contributed towards its welfare and 
growth. 


Perhaps it is to be expected that Benjamin Backnumber, who 
is an old newspaper man, should include a large number of stories 
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about early newspapers and their editors in his reminiscences of 
“St. Paul Before This,” published each week in the magazine 
section of the Sunday issue of the St. Paul Daily News. Among 
his recent articles of this nature are an account of the rivalry of 
two St. Paul editors of the early sixties, Dr. Thomas Foster and 
Thomas M. Newson, May 9; a character sketch of “Dick” Steele, 
a figure in St. Paul’s journalistic world in the late eighties and 
early nineties, May 23; a report of the meeting, a half century 
ago, of the Minnesota Editorial Association, with a list of the 
editors who attended, June 20; and outlines of the editorial work 
of three “Men of Fifty Years Ago,” Frederick Driscoll, J. 
Fletcher Williams, and James H. Davidson, June 27. Several of 
the other articles in this series which have appeared during the 
past three months are of considerable historical interest. For 
example, the number for April 4 describes the reception accorded 
to a group of notable easterners who came to St. Paul in June, 
1854, on a river steamer, the War Eagle, as the guests of the Rock 
Island Railroad Company, and estimates the value of the pub- 
licity which the visitors gave to the booming territory upon their 
return to the East. Equally interesting are the accounts, pub- 
lished April 11 and May 16, of the review of a body of troops at 
Fort Snelling on July 9, 1855, which was witnessed by Senator 
Charles Sumner and throngs of people from surrounding com- 
munities, and of “The First Balloon Ascensions” in Minnesota, 
those made by William Markoe in 1857. 


The April number of The Gleam, the publication of the John 
A. Johnson High School, formerly the Cleveland High School, 
of St. Paul, is an “Historical Number,” issued to record the work 
of the recently organized Cleveland-Johnson Historical Associa- 
tion. The aims of this organization are “to preserve all items 
of value in the life of the school,” to note its expansion, to record 
faculty changes, “to collect books, lectures, pictures by... 
distinguished graduates, and to keep an accurate alumni roll.” 
Judging from the material published in this number of The 
Gleam, the society seems to have passed a fairly successful initial 
year. Sixteen pages are devoted to a history of the school and 
its activities and two and a half pages to a special history of 
athletics; a “Roll of Highest Honors” from 1897 to 1919 and 
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letters from former faculty members and alumni also are included. 
Illustrations of historical interest consist of portraits of prin- 
cipals and photographs of the buildings of the school. 


The St. Paul Daily News for June 27 publishes an article on 
the services of Alpheus B. Stickney to Minnesota and especially 
to St. Paul. Since he was responsible for the building of the 
union stockyards at South St. Paul, their history is briefly out- 
lined. 


Topographic maps of three portions of Minnesota, the St. 
Francis Quadrangle in Anoka and Isanti counties, the Pillager 
Quadrangle in Cass and Morrison counties, and the Beardsley 
Quadrangle in Traverse and Big Stone counties have been issued 
recently by the United States Geological Survey. Eventually 
these maps will be included in a topographic atlas of the United 
States. 


An article entitled “Ramsey State Park Scenes Recall Days 
When Red Men Slew and Burned,” appears in the St. Paul 
Pioneer Press for April 25. It sketches the history of the famous 
log cabin, the nucleus of the town of Redwood Falls, which was 
erected by Colonel Samuel McPhail on the site he had selected 
for the first settlement in Redwood County. The cabin has been 
moved to Ramsey State Park near the town, where it will be 
preserved. A photograph of the cabin accompanies the article. 


The history of the old Dalles House at Taylor’s Falls, recently 
condemned as unfit for housing purposes, is outlined in an article 
in the St. Paul Pioneer Press for June 6. In the early days the 
building was used as a court house as well as a hotel; conse- 
quently a number of interesting incidents in the early history of 
Chisago County are included. A picture of the Dalles House 
accompanies the article. 


Minnesalbum svenska ev. lutherska Tripolis-forsamlingen, 
Kandiyohi County, Minnesota, 1868-1918 (64 p.) is the title of 
a volume published in commemoration of the fiftieth anniversary 
of this rural church in Kandiyohi township and county. The 
credit for fashioning a consecutive narrative out of such meager 
records of the church as have not been lost or destroyed by fire 
belongs to the pastor, the Reverend Hjalmar Tillman. Copies of 
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the programs which marked the celebrations of the thirtieth, 
fortieth, and fiftieth anniversaries of the organization of the 
congregation are included in the volume. The illustrations con- 
sist of portraits of pastors and members of the congregation and 
of the various buildings of the church. 


The July issue of the American-Scandinavian Review is an 
“Historical Number” and contains articles on “Kleng Peerson, 
the Father of Norwegian Immigration to America,” by Rasmus 
B. Anderson ; “Zachariah Poulson,” by M. Atherton Leach; and 
“John Hanson, American Patriot,” by George H. Ryden and 
Adolph B. Benson. 


The Constitutional History of the Louisiana Purchase, 
1803-1812, by Everett Somerville Brown, has recently appeared 
as volume 10 of the Publications in History of the University 
of California. It deals with the constitutional aspects of the pur- 
chase itself and with the organization and government of Orleans 
Territory, which became the state of Louisiana in 1812. 


The State Historical Society of Wisconsin has begun the com- 
pilation of a “Domesday Book” of the state, which is to consist 
of plats of all the townships showing the first settlers on each 
tract of land, supplemented with information about them. The 
records of the United States Land Office furnish the starting 
point for the work and additional data is gathered by means of 
questionnaires distributed to schools and individuals in the 
localities. 


H. V. Arnold’s latest venture in the field of local history is 
The Early History of the Devil’s Lake Country, Including the 
Period of the Early Settlements (Larimore, North Dakota, 1920. 
106 p.). The first two chapters, which deal with the earliest 
explorers, the Indians, and the fur trade, apply almost equally to 
Minnesota and to North Dakota. The “Expedition of Jean N. 
Nicollet” and that portion of his map which depicts the Devils 
Lake region are discussed in chapter 4. In the appendix Mr. 
Arnold explains that “Nicollet’s first name was Joseph, instead 
of Jean,” and that “Chapter IV was printed last year at which 
time the error was not known to the publisher.” Aside from 
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a brief paragraph on the extension of the Sioux Massacre into 
North Dakota (p. 43), little more of Minnesota interest is noted 
in the volume. The annals of the settlements around Stump 
Lake and Devils Lake during the early eighties when the region 
was booming form by far the most interesting and valuable part 
of the narrative and make up the three concluding chapters. The 
information contained in them has been gleaned almost entirely 
from two early newspapers, the Larimore Pioneer’and the Devils 
Lake Pioneer Press. 


“The First Organized Government of Dakota,” by Governor 
Samuel Albright, in the Western Magazine for April and May, 
is a reprint, without acknowledgment, of an article in volume 8 
of the Minnesota Historical Collections. The May issue contains 
also an historical sketch of “The Minnesota National Forests,” 
which was compiled recently by Bertha L. Heilbron of the staff 
of the Minnesota Historical Society in response to a request from 
the United States Forest Service. 


The passing of 250 years since the charter which established 
the Hudson’s Bay Company was granted to Prince Rupert was 
marked by a series of historical celebrations and pageants con- 
ducted by the company during the month of May in Winnipeg, 
Edmonton, Calgary, Vancouver, Victoria, and numerous trading 
posts scattered throughout western Canada. The festivities were 
opened in and about Winnipeg on May 3. The company extended 
its hospitality to hosts of Indians who came, dressed in their 
native costumes, from remote posts of the Canadian Northwest 
to participate in the celebration and to join officials and employees 
of the company and the people of Winnipeg in witnessing repro- 
ductions of scenes of the company’s early activities, which were 
enacted in an historical pageant at Lower Fort Garry and in a 
flotilla of eighteen canoes and two York boats manned by Indians 
on the Red River. A detailed account of this celebration 
appeared in the Manitoba Free Press for May 4. The issue of the 
same paper for June 5 contained a description of one of the last 
fétes connected with the company’s anniversary celebration, that 
held on May 24 at Fort Alexander, a frontier post, where a thou- 
sand Indians were entertained. The anniversary and its com- 
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memoration are of marked interest to Minnesotans, not only 
because the scenes reproduced in the pageants were characteristic 
of fur-trading days in this state as well as in Canada, but because 
the story of Lord Selkirk and his Red River Colony forms an 
intimate link between the history of Minnesota and that of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. 


The “Veterans of 1866-’70 and 1885 and the Old Settlers of 
the Red River Valley” of Canada held their annual reunion in 
Winnipeg on May 4, in connection with the celebration of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. The names of persons who attended 
the meeting, arranged chronologically according to dates of 
arrival in the region, are published with an account of the reunion 
in the Manitoba Free Press for May 5. 


Empire Day, 1920, a pamphlet issued by the department of 
education of the Province of Manitoba at Winnipeg (28 p.), 
commemorates the anniversaries of three important events in the 
history of the province: the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of the founding of the Hudson’s Bay Company, the one hundredth 
anniversary of the death of Lord Selkirk, and the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the organization of Manitoba as a “Province of the 
Dominion of Canada.” The story of their northern neighbor is 
naturally of interest to Minnesotans. Furthermore, the histories 
of the state and of the province overlap in a number of instances ; 
and even in so brief a sketch as that contained in the present 
pamphlet, events of significance in Minnesota history are in- 
cluded. For example, two pages are devoted to the “Selkirk 
Settlers” and their tragic struggle with the Northwest Company ; 
and mention is made of the annual arrival of a packet of mail 
at Fort Garry “overland from the States in the winter” until 
1853 when “a monthly service was started from Fort Ripley,” 
and of the first steamboat “to ply between Fort Abercrombie on 
the Red River in Minnesota, and Fort Garry, in 1861” (p. 15). 
Since the pamphlet was prepared for distribution among the 
school children of Manitoba, the narrative, which is written in an 
extremely simple style, takes in only outstanding events and char- 
acters, and the illustrations are given decided prominence. The 
pictures of greatest Minnesota interest are those of Lord Selkirk, 
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of a Red River cart, and of a buffalo hunt. The pamphlet is 
to be commended as an excellent means of familiarizing the 
growing citizens of Manitoba with the history of their province 
and with the activities of the men who laid its foundations. Such 
a pamphlet might well be published in Minnesota to acquaint 
the youth of the state with the salient points in its history and 
to commemorate the Fort Snelling centenary. 


War History ACTIVITIES 


The thousands of service records received by the Minnesota 
War Records Commission in connection with applications for 
the state bonus have been sorted by counties and work has been 
commenced upon the drawing up of check lists for use in the 
completion of these files. The importance of this work was 
enhanced when it became apparent that applicants for the bonus 
had not filled out the commission’s questionnaire in all cases, and 
that a few thousand must be reached, as originally planned, 
through the medium of the county war records committees. 


Among recent acquisitions by the commission of material 
relating to group activities may be noted: the headquarters files 
of correspondence and records relating to the war activities of 
the Minnesota branch of the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion, typewritten summaries of the work of the Red Cross chap- 
ters of Morrison and Winona counties, and a card index record 
of women student volunteer workers organized by the depart- 
ment of home economics of the agricultural college of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota for the purpose of arranging exhibits and 
giving demonstrations in the work of food conservation. 


From James P. Dudley of St. Paul, formerly first lieutenant 
and, for a time commanding officer of Company G, 350th United 
States Infantry, 88th Division, the commission has received a 
valuable collection of original documents relating to the history 
of his company and covering the entire period of its training at 
Camp Dodge and of its activities in France, where it saw action 
in so-called “quiet” sectors at the front. Among other things in 
the collection may be noted: a set of rosters of the company, 
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showing changes in personnel from month to month; several 
series of orders, bulletins, circulars, and memoranda received by 
the company commander from divisional, brigade, and regimental 
headquarters ; copies of field messages sent during the progress 
of the fighting ; and individual service records of a few members 
of the company. A number of bulletins received from corps 
headquarters contain matter designed for use by the company’s 
officers in counteracting the effects of various kinds of propa- 
ganda detrimental to the morale of the army. Special mention 
should be made of a series of detailed topographical maps, sup- 
plied for use in the field, of the regions about St. Mihiel, Wassy, 
Nancy, Gondecourt, Mulhouse, Metz, and Mort Mare, and of 
large military maps illustrative of the St. Mihiel and Meuse- 
Argonne offensives. Group photographs of Company G and 
Company H and the supply company of the 350th Infantry are 
among numerous other items included in the collection. 


War histories of Becker, Freeborn, and Mower counties have 
been placed in the historical library through the kindness of the 
publishers, Daniel Nelson of Detroit, the Albert Lea Publishing 
Company (C. E. Wood, compiler), and the Austin Herald (John 
H. and Gertrude E. Skinner, editors). Valuable supplementary 
material, consisting of originals of soldiers’ portraits reproduced 
in the book, accompanied the Becker County history. While all 
three of these histories conform more or less to the type that is 
becoming conventional, each has its unique features; and the 
Mower County volume, particularly, appears to have covered its 
field in an unusually thorough, and certainly in an interesting, 
manner. It is encouraging, also, to note in each case some trace 
of the influence of suggestions made by the war records com- 


mission. 


The Ramsey County branch of the Minnesota War Records 
Commission, Colonel Haydn S. Cole of St. Paul, chairman, has 
undertaken to prepare and publish a history of St. Paul and 
Ramsey County in the World War. According to present plans 
about half of the volume will be devoted to an historical narra- 
tive, moderately illustrated, covering the essential features of 
all phases of the community's contribution to the winning of the 
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war ; the remainder to a roster, with brief records of the services, 
of all Ramsey County soldiers, sailors, marines, and army wel- 
fare workers. Franklin F. Holbrook, secretary of the state com- 
mission, has been placed in charge of the work as director of 
the Ramsey County War Records Commission and editor of the 
projected history. 


Brief biographical sketches of the seventeen former students 
of the agricultural college of the University of Minnesota, who 
lost their lives in the service, and whose names appear on the 
bronze tablet recently placed in the auditorium at the University 
Farm, will be kept in a permanent file at the college, according 
to an article which appeared in the Minnesota Farm Review of 
May 6. Seven of the sketches already on file are summarized 
in the article. 


In the publication of a History of Buffalo and Erie County, 
1914-1919 (733 p.), prepared under the auspices of a committee 
of one hundred citizens, the city of Buffalo, New York, has set an 
example which may well be followed by other large cities of the 
country in compiling records of patriotic achievement during the 
late war. The book furnishes an admirable account, handsomely 
illustrated and well supplied with maps and charts, of the various 
ways in which the people of that community contributed to the 
winning of the war, and concludes with a two hundred and forty 
page roster of the names and some indication of the services of 
all Buffalo and Erie County men and women who served as mem- 
bers or associates of the armed forces of the nation. 


Occasional bits of news from other state war records agencies 
show that the work of collecting records of state and local par- 
ticipation in the World War is going forward slowly but per- 
sistently in communities throughout the country. One of the 
notable developments in the work appears to be the increasing 
reliance placed by official state agencies upon the efforts of their 
local volunteer committees. An evidence of this is the periodical 
issuance in many cases of circulars or bulletins for the guidance 
of such committees. For example, the war records section of 
the Illinois State Historical Library issues monthly a War Rec- 
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ords Bulletin, and the war history department of the California 
Historical Survey Commission stimulates and directs local activ- 
ity through the medium of an occasional /nformation Circular. 
Also, as in a number of states, the California commission has 
issued a printed pamphlet containing a Suggested Outline for a 
State or County War History together with other matter designed 
to arouse and give definite direction to public interest in the 
subject. 














